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AMBASSADORS OF PEACE, 1667 


By JoHANN Amos CoMENIUS 


Words addressed to delegates of England, Holland, 
France and Denmark, in a peace congress resulting in 
the Treaty of Breda, July 31, 1667. 


“Therefore, you ambassadors of peace, if you are 
fully to deserve your name, bear in mind not only the 
plans of mankind, but also the plans of God; consider 
not only what your kings demand of you, but also what 
the King of Kings demands of you, and take as your 
goal not war, but peace. Therefore remember that your 
negotiations must be conducted in tranquility, without 
anger; in frankness, without deceit; in openness of heart, 
without treachery. Then you will win the approval of 
your kings and your peoples, if peace, the glorious work 
of God, so prosper in your hands that hence-forward 
the people shall dwell in a peaceable habitation, and in 
sure dwellings, and in quiet resting places.” 
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PAX OMNIUM RERUM TRANQUILLITAS ORDINIS 


Wortp Arrairs welcomes all constructive comments and proposals 
for world order and peace. It neither sponsors nor censors any of the 
views expressed by the writers. 


























SECRETARY OF STATE STETTINIUS ON THE 
DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS* 
INTRODUCTION 
By Puitip MarRsHALL Brown 
President of the American Peace Society 

Mr. Secretary, your Colleagues of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
and other invited guests: 

I think you will agree that this is a highly significant as well as a 
unique and delightful occasion. 

We owe this privilege to the courtesy of Harvard University. 

President Conant greatly regrets that he is prevented by other duties 
in Cambridge from being here to extend a welcome. We are happy, 
however, in the presence of the former owner and gracious host of 
Dumbarton Oaks, the Hon. Robert Woods Bliss. 

The American Peace Society, which had its earliest beginning in 
1810 and was formally organized in 1828, is now gratified to see in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals the hope of the fulfillment of its plans and 
labors for the Congress of Nations proposed by its founder, William 
Ladd. 

These Proposals are the result of long preparation and negotiation. 

They are the only project sponsored by the United States, Great 
Britain, Soviet Russia, and China. They are subject to modification 
and emendation. They are thus open to thorough analysis and debate. 

That is the reason for this gathering. 

That is why we are indebted to the Secretary of State and his Col- 
leagues for their generous willingness to present and interpret these 
Proposals here in the very room where they had their creation. 

I have the honor to present to you The Honorable, The Secretary 
of State. 


*A meeting sponsored by the American Peace Society was held at Dumbarton 
Oaks on December 13, 1944 to discuss the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. Secretary 
Stettinius opened the discussion. 
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OPENING REMARKS OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
AT DUMBARTON OAKS, DECEMBER 13, 1944 


I consider it a privilege and a pleasure to be asked to speak to such 
a distinguished audience in these familiar surroundings. The American 
Peace Society is to be congratulated for having brought together such 
an outstanding group of leaders of American thought, who share a 
common devotion to the interests and the welfare of the American 
people. 

And | congratulate the sponsors of this meeting for having selected 
this site for their gathering. The name and fame of Dumbarton Oaks 
have spread to the far corners of the world. To people of good will 
everywhere, it has become a symbol of men’s hope for peace, security 
and economic well-being in an ordered society. To use one of the 
telling phrases coined by Oliver Wendell Holmes, what we sought to 
accomplish here at Dumbarton Oaks was to blend “the wisdom of 
experience” with the “wisdom of hope.” Both are esesntial if our 
people and all the other nations devoted to peace are not again to be 
deprived of the fruits of their hard-won victory. 

Our meeting tonight is devoted to an informal discussion of the pro- 
posals which emerged from the Dumbarton Oaks Conversations after 
seven weeks of unremitting labor. These proposals reflect much of our 
best thought on how to harness the constructive forces of the world in 
the interest of a lasting peace. Thus, they embody the principles laid 
down in the Senate Resolution of November 5, 1943, which carries the 
name of that distinguished statesman and chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Senator Connally. 

At the same time, the proposals reflect the views of more than one 
nation. This in itself is part of their merit. They are proof of a broader 
measure of agreement among the great powers than was ever attained 
during the inter-war period. We are determined to do everything within 
our power to make agreement complete, for we are convinced that the 
close and friendly cooperation between the great powers—and with all 
the other United Nations—which was forged in common efforts and in 
common suffering during this war, must continue into the post-war 
period and for generations to come. This must be the cornerstone of 
the peace structure which we hope to erect. 

In speaking of some of the basic considerations and principles which 
underlie the plans for a general international organization as proposed 
at Dumbarton Oaks, I am reminded of a statement by Pascal. He said 
that “justice without force is powerless; force without justice tyranni- 
cal; thus,.we must combine justice with force.” There could be no 
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better definition of the purposes which we hope to attain, and of the 
means to attain them. 

The text of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals states that it is the pur- 
pose of the proposed organization to develop friendly relations among 
nations and to take other appropriate measures to strengthen the peace. 
The paragraphs which follow elaborate this statement. The organiza- 
tion is to achieve international cooperation in the solution of economic, 
social and other humanitarian problems which are of international con- 
cern. It is to afford a center for harmonizing the action of nations in 
the achievement of these common ends. 

Every effort would be made to solve, in a spirit of cooperation and 
of harmony, economic and other problems likely to disturb friendly 
relations among nations. It is significant, in this connection, that both 
in the General Assembly and in the projected Economic and Social 
Council all member states, large and small, would enjoy full equality of 
rights and of responsibilities. In other words, the proposals aim at the 
establishment of an international organization for the development of 
peaceful relations among nations which would be enduring because it 
would be baesd on a recognition of the rightful interests and aspirations 
of all peace-loving nations. 

In the same spirit the Proposals provide that every pacific means be 
employed to solve any disputes, which are bound to arise even in the 
best-ordered society. Among these means are specifically mentioned 
negotiation, mediation, conciliation, arbitration and judicial settlement. 
Any justiciable dispute would normally be referred to the International 
Court of Justice. No further proof is needed that equity and justice 
are to govern the actions of the international organization and its mem- 
ber-States. 

On the other hand, we would be wanting in “wisdom of experience” 
if we did not recognize that there are times and situations when the use 
of force may become necessary in order that justice may prevail. The 
proposals fully provide for this contingency. The Security Council 
would be empowered to take all necessary enforcement action and, what 
is more, it would be given the essential means to make such action ef- 
fective. Again, the smaller nations as well as the large powers would be 
expected to participate in such action, in keeping with their resources 
and their strength. With six out of the eleven seats in the Security 
Council being reserved for the smaller nations, they would share in 
shaping the decisions of the Council and they would collaborate in 
making them effective. 

Ladies and gentlemen, these are the Lrvad concepts aad ideas which 
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inspired the proposals worked out in this very room in which we are 
gathered. They are essentially the same ideas and concepts which have 
given law and order to this country, and freedom and opportunity to 
our citizens. I trust, that before long they will become the foundation 
upon which the peace-loving nations of the world will build a common 
peace and a common prosperity. 





LET’S LOOK BEFORE WE LEAP 


By BootH TARKINGTON 


HE American people are now making a decision that will alter our 

lives after the war far more than most of us have yet realized. For 
that reason we all ought to think it over pretty carefully before we let 
our Congress take the final action for us in the belief that it is what 
we want. 

Such action will change every American’s life even more than the 
war itself has changed it, because the war is a temporary condition; 
but the decision before you is for a permanent condition—the annual 
peacetime conscription of all American boys. 

No matter what we like to think, this will make the United States a 
permanently warlike country, with every male citizen a trained soldier 
ready for active duty so long as he is fit competently to bear arms. The 
Gallup and other polls show that over sixty per cent of all our people 
favor this measure, and that about eighty per cent of the women favor 
it. I believe that such majorities are the results of offhand judgments 
rather than of a cool examination of the subject. If, on the other hand, 
you have thought the subject over deliberately, the change it will make 
in all our old ways of living is so profound—yes, and so risky—that 
perhaps it would be better to think it over again. 

We should understand that the measure for peacetime conscription 
is entirely separate from the National Service Act or the “Work or 
Fight” Bill; in fact, is not concerned at all with the operations of this 
present war that we are fighting. Nor has it anything to do with our 
dealings with Germany and Japan after we have beaten them. The 
peacetime conscription proposal is to take effect after this war is over 
and peace has been enforced upon Germany and Japan. It is not pro- 
posed that the peacetime conscripts are to take part in the contemplated 
future disciplining of those two defeated nations. 

No, the conscripts are to form what some of the proponents of the 
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measure Call a “citizens’ army” trained to fight in FUTURE wars. All 
able-bodied American boys who have lived to reach the age of eighteen 
are to be forced to take a year of thorough military training, either at 
that age or before they become twenty-three years old. For the training 
year they would be soldiers under professional officers and would under- 
go the same sort of training that our boys have now in wartime. This 
would apply to about a million American boys a year, more or less, 
though the number would increase as our population grows larger. 

Of course at the end of the year the trainee would not be through 
with his military obligation, or free to dispose of the whole of his next 
year as he might see fit, because, unless his first year of training is to 
be thrown away, he would of course be recalled during the second year 
for supplementary training or a “refresher course” which would have 
to last at least six weeks or two months to prevent the soldierly experi- 
ence of the first year from being thrown away. The same would apply 
to the third, fourth and fifth years after his first year’s training. 

Probably, to make the best military use of our youth in this manner 
the supplementary trainings will extend for 6 years. At the end of 6 
vears we should thus have a conscript army of 6 million men under 
arms, including those in supplementary training, together with the many 
thousands of professional officers we should have to maintain continu- 
ously for the training and annual maneuvers. 

As a large professional army, navy and air force, the Marines and 
the National Guard are to be maintained in addition to the conscript 
armies, as well as all the factories needed to keep pace with the scientific 
changes in the manufacture of weapons to be used by a personnel of 
this immensity, only a mathematical expert could calculate precisely 
what insignificant fraction of every working citizen’s earnings the total 
national debt would leave for him and his family to live upon. 

This, however, is a minor consideration. We’re all willing to let the 
government take all of our earnings if it is necessary for the survival of 
our country. The question therefore is simply: Is peacetime conscrip- 
tion necessary for that survival? 

Broadly speaking, two types of our citizens oppose each other on the 
question and both are sincere, earnest and patriotic. Nearly all of our 
military-minded people are for the measure. You can see how they 
would be, of course. I indeed mean no disrespect to anybody when I 
call your attention to the fact that every business man thinks that every- 
body ought to learn more about business; every dancing-teacher thinks 
everybody ought to learn to dance, and so forth. Similarly, nearly all 
college presidents and university and prep school and high school facul- 
ties oppose the measure. The soldier believes in soldiering. The educa- 
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tor believes in education and doesn’t want it interrupted to the damage 
of educational institutitons. In making up our minds we can listen to 
both opposing parties; but I am neither a soldier nor a professor. | 
am only suggesting that we look—and think—before we leap. 

Some people feel that peacetime conscription would increase the 
good health of all these able-bodied boys who are to be trained for war. 
Maybe it would; but let’s go into that a little. I formerly lived in two 
conscript countries, France and Italy, and paid various visits to another 
conscript country, Germany. I can testify that in general the conscripts 
didn’t iook healthier than our free boys at home did, and | believe that 
our boys were the better athletes. I also remember how generally the 
French and Italians and Germans disliked conscription but thought 
they had to have it, firstly to make other countries afraid to attack them 
and secondly to make sure of winning the war when war did come. To 
avoid conscription, many boys gave up their homes, left their homes, 
left their own countries and became free American citizens. Those a 
little older and at work worried a great deal about having to break into 
their careers with the annual supplementary trainings. When war came 
of course it didn’t make them healthier; it killed a great many of them. 

The advocates of conscription think it will avoid war by scaring 
other countries; but suppose we scarce some other country into being as 
warlike as we are. We should then be like two gun-men who say they 
don’t want any trouble with each other but are ready for it. When that 
happens, the shooting happens too. Fear makes hate; peaceful countries 
don’t like to be scared—they hate warlike countries. Let’s think about 
this: Who is it that we are going to scare so thoroughly with our 
peacetime military power? 

Not any South American countries; we’re doing our best to make 
them like us. We know that the country we’re to overawe couldn’t be 
Britain or France or China or Italy or Germany or Japan. We are 
now engaged with our allies in making Germany and Japan militarily 
helpless for at least a generation; and that is to be done by means of 
forces now in existence and those already provided for by our Selective 
Service. Therefore that leaves only Russia as the country to be scared— 
or fought, if we scare her too much. 

The conscriptionists don’t say they mean Russia, of course; but if 
we take a good look ‘round we'll see that there isn’t anybody else for 
us to become hugely militarized against. Russia doesn’t want to fight 
us. Russia just wants to get back to work and be let alone; but of 
course Russia would know that she’s the only country we could be doing 
all this preparedness against, and she can do a lot more of that than 
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we can because she has a population fifty millions larger than ours and 
can be just as scientific and productive, too. We might carefully think 
over the usefulness of raising a conscript army for the really timid pur- 
pose of over-awing our present ally, a tremendous country that thus far 
would like to hope to keep the peace with everybody when this war is 
ended. 

Further considering the matter, we might see that history gives us 
a hint about peacetime conscription. We have had two World Wars. In 
the first World War three great peacetime conscription countries, Ger- 
many, Austria and Russia were so defeated that they burst into revolu- 
tion. In the second World War three peacetime conscription countries 
have been or are being defeated, Germany, Japan and Italy. Of all 
the countries involved in the two tremendous wars only two nations, the 
United States and Britain, are twice victorious. That is, the only victors 
both times are the two non-conscript countries. This may not absolutely 
prove anything; but it is worth quite a little thinking over. 

Switzerland is sometimes mentioned as a country for which con- 
scription avoided war. The Swiss military power was not comparable to 
that of France, and if it had been on the plains of Poland would of 
course have been destroyed as was that of Poland. Therefore not the 
Swiss conscripts but the Alps saved Switzerland, though probably the 
mountains would not have served except for the fact that a neutral 
Switzerland was a convenience for Germany. 

A good many people are for peacetime conscription because they 
say we got caught unarmed. They forget that we were not unarmed at 
Pearl Harbor but tremendously armed there. Other people say they are 
for conscription because they were wrong in opposing our increased 
armament to get ready for this war, so they don’t want to be wrong 
again. This is the same as believing that because we got into this war 
with a little army we ought to get into the coming peace with the big- 
gest army in the world. To some thoughtful minds that might look like 
making sure of being wrong both times. 

As I have said, conscription would alter the lives of all of us; but 
let’s think of those whose lives would be by far the most changed—the 
boys themselves. Necessarily a boy’s life is changed in wartime when 
conscription certainly is necessary for the country’s survival; but this 
new measure is for conscription henceforth in times of peace when our 
boys, up to now, have always been free to lead their own lives and 
plan their futures as they wished and needed. You realize of course that 
henceforth, with this measure in effect, the boys who are now children 
or in their early “teens will not have any choice or be allowed to say 
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yes or no to what's going to happen to them. When every boy’s turn 
comes, if Congress passes the bill, it won’t matter what he wants to do, 
he’ll be taken from his family or his school or his college or his job and 
in time of peace he'll be made over into a soldier. It won’t matter what 
he feels or thinks about it, himself, he will not have a say. We older 
people, his fathers and mothers and kinsfolk, are now making the deci- 
sion for him without his consent. 

In fact, of course, the boys whose lives will be altered by peacetime 
conscription are still too young to know what they'll want to do when 
they reach the conscript age, and our decision now isn’t going to give 
them a chance to decide for themselves. The measure is compulsory 
and if any boy objects when he reaches conscript age and refuses his 
year of training and the supplementary trainings, he’ll be arrested and 
subject to the penalties of the law. These boys are human beings, and 
it’s quite a responsibility for even fathers and mothers to make such a 
decision for a compelled future for their sons. There won’t be any way 
out of it except by repeal of the law, and, as we’ve learned, repeals are 
pretty slow and difficult. 

No, if by this decision the boys whose freedom in peacetime is 
taken from them now shall later look at us reproachfully and ask “Why 
did you do this to me?” we can only say “We thought there was no 
alternative.” 

Are we right in this? /s there no alternative? Are we compelled 
to compel all our boys henceforth to learn how to meet in mortal com- 
bat similarly trained millions of boys from Russia? Russia or any 
other country? 

During the last political campaign all our leaders were telling us 

that Dumbarton Oaks was a magnificent beginning, but only a begin- 
ning, for the structure of permanent peace to be maintained by force— 
that is, by small armaments in all countries to act in conjunction against 
any aggressor. We can have that lasting peace. Do you want to throw 
it away and instead make ourselves into such a warlike power as shall 
have the fear, and consequently the hate, of all the other countries? 
Is that the way for us who have always called ourselves a peace-loving 
nation? ; 
There are about two billion people in the world, and, when Ger- 
many and Japan are beaten into knowing that warlikeness does not 
pay, all—all of us—will want permanent peace. What can defeat that 
universal longing? Our fears and our excitement can defeat it. Let us 
not decide in haste—lest we do what we do not know. 




















THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA 


By H. M. Spitzer 
Former General Secretary, International Association of Department 
Stores 


|e prand months have passed since the Great Powers declared their 
intention that Austria should become an independent country 
once more, and since they called upon her people to resist the Germans. 
But although even at that time there was a good deal of discontent in 
Austria, and acts of sabotage and spontaneous resistance were taking 
place, no representative Austrian organization rose to claim recognition 
by the United Nations, and the only sentiment that seems to unite the 
different Austrian groups is their antagonism to the German invader. 

This absence of positive purpose is going to present an extremely 
difficult task to the allied peace makers. It is, however, not surprising, 
for the historical role of Austria has been mainly negative. Austria 
was the frontier garrison defending the West against invasion by Ger- 
manic tribes, by the flood of pagan invaders from Asia and against the 
Mohammedan Turks. The powers of Turkey and of Austria declined 
together, and the war that drove the Turks out of Europe dissolved the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and reduced Austria proper to a small and 
poor country of some six million inhabitants. 

Unfortunately the change in size was not accomapnied by a change 
of mental habits. The Austrian people who had never taken mach 
interest in international politics did not remain insensitive to the eco- 
nomic effects of political change. Inflation brought severe hardships 
to almost everybody and ruined a great many people. The loss of old 
markets condemned thousands to long periods of unemployment and 
others to relative poverty. Economic afflictions found expression in the 
increasing acerbity of political life. Everybody remembered how much 
easier and how much more pleasant life had been under the Habsburg 
monarchy. Now, half the people blamed the republican statesmen for 
the change and hankered after the return of the good old times. The 
other half laid the blame on the Habsburgs and argued that the present 
misfortunes were the direct consequence of the war which had been 
forced upon an unwilling world by the old Emperor and his advisers. 
Had the Government shown a little more patience, the argument ran, 
the 1941 crisis could have been settled as other crises had been settled 
before, and life would have continued to be easy and gay. 

Antagonisms were further complicated by a shift in the relative 
poverty of different social groups. The middle classes had been beg- 
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gared by inflation and the income of the small professional or business- 
man and of the white-collar employee was lower than ever and his 
prospects worse, while the manual worker had been able to improve his 
lot through collective wage agreements, extended social insurance and 
through municipal housing and welfare enterprises. 

As years went by it became harder and harder to reconcile social 
antagonisms. In 1934 they led to the reorganization of Austria as a 
mildly Fascist state under Italian influence and protection. Mild Fascism 
only paved the way for the full fledged type and at the critical moment 
Italian protection was of no more help to Austria than the French 
Alliance was to be to Czechoslovakia six months later. By the spring 
of 1938 the very name of Austria had disappeared and the defences of 
the world against Nazism had successfully been breached. Czechoslo- 
vakia, the link between East and West, between France and Russia, 
had been encircled by Germany’s friends who at that time still included 
Poland, and had been made ripe for the German assault. 

Many Austrians fled, including many of Austria’s political leaders. 
Some courageously remained, including Chancellor Schuschnigg who 
knew that he could hope for no mercy from the Nazis. His refusal to 
flee to safety, his free decision to stay and face the music and to expiate 
in person a policy which had led the country to ruin, throws a curious 
sidelight upon the Austrian character. It reveals the seriousness, 
tenacity and fortitude that is hidden under the flippant exterior, 
love of gaiety and comfort and under the habitual grumbling. This 
tenacity has kept old discords and old ideals alive among the exiles and 
has prevented them from forming the government in exile for which 
the time has long been ripe. 

I] 

The absence of accepted political leadership in Austria presents an 
embarrassing problem to the Allies. They may hope for a leader to 
arise spontaneously in the country as the Germans are being driven out. 
But that is not likely to happen. Ten years of absolutism did not pro- 
vide a fruitful soil for new political leadership. 

If no leader appears, the Allies may have to take over the adminis- 
tration of the country. This might prove the best way of effecting the 
transition to freedom. Austria has a tradition of local self-government 
from which a new representative system might grow. If the central 
government were handed over by mandate to a Great Power, the chief 
obstacle, the old domestic antagonisms, might be avoided. Consultative 
councils, partly elected and partly appointed, could pave the way for 
self-government at the center.. New political devices could be intro- 
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duced to insure greater harmony in future. The technical problem in- 
volved in all this is not insoluble. Nor is the psychological one too 
severe. A mandate over Austria given to Great Britain would probably 
meet with no popular opposition among the Austrians. But would Great 
Britain be willing to assume the expense and responsibility involved 
in a mandate? 

The alternative solution of turning Austria over to her old political 
leaders might prove the prelude to civil war. For among the exiled 
leaders are not only democrats but also fascists. We should not assume 
that victory by itself will have killed Fascism. After all, the most 
noticeable feature of Fascism is the application of military forms of 
living and thinking to civilian life, and total war is just as capable of 
producing a predisposition to Fascism as a revulsion from it. Im- 
patience with the slow ways of a democracy, despondency under per- 
sonal misfortune, general discontent who the post-war state of things 
may at any itme revive the desire for the strong man who is expected 
to right things overnight. 

Of course, the victors might decide to hand over Austria to only one 
of the antagonistic groups and to exclude the others. That would very 
likely mean the establishment of an irreconcilable and numerous op- 
position. Through all the twenty years of republican life the two chief 
parties, the conservative Christian Socialists and the progressive Social 
Democrats have about balanced one another and the small group of 
German Nationalists has played the decisive role by supporting the 
conservatives until the conservative leaders set up a fascist regime. The 
dividing lines between the parties may be fluid at the moment, but the 
factors which caused the bitter antagonisms: the occupational distri- 
bution between agriculture and industry and the politicai influence of 
the Roman Catholic Church, may prove durable enough to recreate the 
old division when peace returns. If one of the opposing groups were 
to be entrusted with a monopoly of political power, it would need out- 
side support during the years of economic and social transition. Such 
outside support might practically amount to a mandate. 

Faced with the prospects of intense discords inside Austria, the 
Allied Powers might be tempted to look for some rallying point which 
would draw all Austrians together, irrespective of outlook and past 
party affiliation. The Archduke Otto, the oldest son of the late Emperor 
Charles has already offered himself for this position. But this solution, 
too, presents considerable difficulties. It would not be a solution if the 
monarchy became a party matter. Many Austrian spokesmen maintain 
that this would be the case, but there may be more indifference toward 
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the Habsburgs inside Austria than party spokesmen abroad would like 
to believe. Still in 1937 when the monarchy might have held out hope 
of becoming sufficient counter-weight to the attractions of National- 
Socialism across the border, the monarchist leanings of the fascist 
leaders were not strong enough to lead to the Archduke’s recall. They 
seem to have preferred the Hungarian solution of a kingdom without 
aking. The Archduke himself did not exert any strong popular appeal, 
and his attitude during the present war has not added to his fascination. 
Like the members of his family he has remained—if not altogether 
neutral—at least remarkably passive. 

However, let us assume that this neutrality and passivity were a 
recommendation, an indication that the Habsburgs intended to stand 
above every kind of strife. If they return to Vienna they will be ex- 
pected to recreate the good old times of the beginning of the century. 
To do this within the narrowed forntiers of the country they would be 
forced to embark upon the old expensive foreign policy which would 
add to the unrest in Central and Eastern Europe. 


Ill 


The main difficulties of the Austrian question can be traced to the 
geographic structure of the country. The relative poverty of the soil, 
the difficulties and expense of transportation, the divergence of agricul- 
tural and industrial interests which is the source of political antagon- 
isms, are all rooted in the Austrian earth and thus are more or less 
permanent factors in Austrian life. A solution would be easier if new 
factors could be brought into play. One way of doing that would be 
the federation of a liberated Austria with one of its neighbors. What 
are the prospects of such a federation? 

Switzerland would seem to offer a possibility. Geographic condi- 
tions are similar and the Swiss republican tradition would be a stabiliz- 
ing influence. But the Swiss are unlikely to agree. The present Swiss 
population numbers less than two-thirds of the Austrian, and the Swiss 
would not like to be outnumbered by foreigners. After the last war the 
Vorarlberg, the smallest Austrian province, wanted to leave Austria 
and to join the Swiss confederation, but even this more modest pro- 
posal did not appeal to the Swiss. For Swiss safety rests very largely 
on the smallness and compactness of the country; a Swiss-Austrian 
confederation could not have kept out of the present war. 

Federation with Italy can be ruled out. The relative sizes of the two 
countries are too disproportionate, and there are no potential bonds of 


union. 
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Federation with Yugoslavia, on the other hand, would be excellent 
from the economic point of view, since it would give Austria an outlet 
through the Adriatic and since Yugoslav agriculture and Austrian in- 
dustry would complement one another. But the political auguries are 
unfavorable. Ever since the end of the last war Yugoslav domestic his- 
tory has been stormy and the attempts to weld Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes into one have failed. The addition of a yet stranger fourth ele- 
ment would meet with strong resistance among the Serbs. 

Hungary might be more inclined to favor union with Austria, but 
such union is hardly in the interests of the United Nations. Hungary’s 
Fascist leanings are too strong, their influence upon Austria’s demo- 
cratic course might be anything but favorable. Moreover, the neighbor- 
ing states would regard an Austro-Hungarian union as the first step to 
the restoration of the Habsburgs and hence as a threat to their own 
security. 

This leaves two possibilities: a union with some part of Southern 
Germany such as Bavaria if the German empire were broken up, or a 
union with Czechoslovakia. The dissolution of Germany, although de- 
sirable in itself, does not seem intended by the Great Powers. More- 
over, Bavarian influence might prove undesirable, for ever since the 
suppression of the Bavarian Peoples’ Republic, shortly after the last 
war, Bavaria has leaned to the right and has in fact been the cradle of 
National Socialism. 

Thus, federation with Czechoslovakia remains the last alternative 
and closer scrutiny shows it to be a very promising one. 


IV 

In spite of the difference of language the cultural affinity between 
Austria and Czechoslovakia is considerable. Centuries of union have 
left their mark even upon the smallest details of life. The average 
Viennese, especially if he knows the language, will feel more at home in 
Prague than in any other European capital, and conversely, the Czech 
who speaks German will not feel much of a stranger in Vienna which, 
by the way, has harbored quite a large Czech colony, with excellent 
Czech schools of their own. If the visitor in either city opens the tele- 
phone book, he will find a good many familiar family names for there 
has been much intermarriage and much migration between the Austrian 
and Czech provinces in Habsburg times and family ties have not been 
broken by political separation. Thomas Masaryk, the first president of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, taught philosophy with equal ease and com- 
prehension at the University of Vienna and at that of Prague, and 
while he is perhaps the most outstanding, he is by no means the only 
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witness to the close affinity of the two civilizations. It is true that there 
was a good deal of political friction between Czechs and Germans in 
Habsburg times but the friction remained confined to certain national- 
istic groups and did not, for instance, extend to the numerous members 
of the labor movement. And in the post-war period relations between 
Austria and Czechoslovakia improved steadily and were probably never 
better than after Hitler’s emergence to power. Many Austrians owe a 
personal debt of gratitude for the generous help given to them after the 
annexation of Austria and since 1939 the common misfortune of Ger- 
man annexation has brought the two groups closer to each other. 

While cultural affinities make federation possible, economic and 
political circumstances make it desirable. The Czechs are innately demo- 
cratic and their presence in a joint government would strengthen the 
democratic elements in Austria. The greater diversity of Czech political 
parties would help to build a bridge across which the two opposing 
Austrian groups could find the road of compromise. But the political 
advantages would not all be on the Austrian side. Federation would 
solve one of the most difficult Czechoslovak problems, that of the 
Sudeten-Germans. They are natives of Czechoslovakia, and yet to a 
certain extent they were a foreign element. They would cease to be 
that in an Austro-Czech federation, and the probably small group of 
Austrians and Sudeten-Germans that feel themselves closer to the Reich 
could be exchanged with the Slavonic Lusatians that still reside in the 
Reich. 

Federation would also improve political conditions indirectly by im- 
proving the economic situation. There are possibilities of cooperation 
between the agricultures of the two countries. Czech grain surpluses 
would find a ready market in Austria and would encourage a speciali- 
zation and division of albor which would direct the Austrian mountain 
farmer to dairy farming and the country away from agricultural pro- 
tectionism. This would result in a reduction of the cost of living and 
improve the competitive position of industry. Economically, the Aus- 
trians would probably gain more than the Czechs, but the Czechs would 
reap some advantages too. Important among these would be Austria’s 
function as an outlet for the migration of Sudeten-Germans. Part of 
these used to migrate to the Austrian provinces of the old Empire, and 
the loss of this outlet contributed considerably to the Sudeten-German 
difficulties of Czechoslovakia. 

The Austro-Czech Federation would also be considerably more se- 
cure against attack from abroad. With a population of about twenty- 
two million and the safest land frontier of the continent separating 
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them from Germany, the two countries would be much better off than 
in the pre-Munich days. They might be expected to resume the tradi- 
tion of the little Entente and develop close cooperation with Yugoslavia. 
The wide common frontier would make both political and economic 
cooperation more practicable and profitable. 

It may be confidently asserted that, had an Austro-Czech Federation 
existed in 1938 there would have been no Munich. Czechs and Austri- 
ans would have preferred to fight even if their Western Allies had de- 
serted them, and, faced with their determination to fight neither France 
nor Yugoslavia would have stood out, nor would the other members of 
the League of Nation have remained unconcerned. Moreover, there 
would have been no Sudeten-German question to set Germany on the 


road to easy victories. 


YOU BELIEVE IN WAR 
(TO THE GERMANS) 


By RaLPpH ALBERTSON 
Retired Editor 


OU believe in war. Your writers and your philosophers have be- 

lieved in war and extolled its “virtues.” Your leaders and your 
statesmen have always advocated war on other people and have plunged 
the world into war again and again. You have forced all your neigh- 
bors to succumb to you or to fight. You have forced war upon us 
against our wills. We did not want war. We did not want anything 
that could be gained by war. You forced us. And how proud you were 
of it! Now you are going to learn something about war that you have 
never known before. You are going to learn what war has always 
meant to the people upon whom you have waged it. You are going to 
see the other side of war. And you are going to see it very clearly. You 
are not going to see and suffer the mass murders, the pointless extermi- 
nation of populations, the shooting of hostages and other barbarities 
which you have inflicted upon others visited in turn upon you. You are 
not going to suffer these things simply because we cannot bring our- 
selves to do them. You know that. You perhaps despise us for this 
“weakness” as you do for our religions. We shall not be goaded to 
retaliate upon you after the pattern of your barbarities. But we are 
going far enough to make you sorry for what you have done. 
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Yes, sorry! You don’t think so now. You still think that all we 
need to stop us is formal victory—formal surrender—formal peace. 
But you have some things yet to learn. You have yet to be brought 
into the society of nations and to that end you have to learn that war 
does not pay—and learn it so well that you will teach it to your chil- 
dren, not grudgingly, not because we tell you to, but because you be- 
lieve it. For we are going to burn into your very soul the eternal truth 
that war does not pay. 

We have no idea of getting even with you. We are not going to 
try to make you pay for what you have done. You couldn’t pay for it. 
All the wealth you can ever amass would not pay for the destruction 
you have wrought. All the sufferings that you could endure would not 
balance the sufferings you have caused. We forgive you. We should be 
fools if we did not realize that we have to forgive you. But don’t let 
that mislead you. We have no intention of letting you remain proud of 
what you have done. We don’t intend even to let you continue to like it. 
We shall not punish you. We shall not try to. But we certainly intend 
to convince you, take what time and trouble it may, that war does 
not pay. 

We would have convinced you with words but could not. We tried 
kindness, and money, and appeasement, and moratorium, all to no avail. 
Then we put our faith for the last time it is to be hoped, in neutrality, 
which you always misunderstand. So now we are using a language 
which we think you can understand. All we are saying to you is that 
war does not pay. We hope you will understand it. 

We care not to have you sorry, for you would only be sorry for 
your mistakes. We care not to have you pay, for you cannot pay. But 
we shall make you see that war does not pay. We are told that you need 
re-education. Well, you are beginning to get it. We shall not insist 
on a complete culture nor attempt to remove Treitschke and Nietzsche 
from your souls with castor oil but we shall count your re-education 
well begun when we see that you know that war does not pay. 





The mind of man has not in it sufficient ballast to enable it to exer- 
cise, or endure for long, supreme uncontrolled power. Or, to put it in 
other words, the human frame is unequal to anything approaching 
omnipotence. All history from the Caesars onwards teaches us this. 


RoseBery: “Napoleon: The Last Phase” 




















ANGLO-RUSSIAN-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 
—KEY TO WORLD PEACE 


By G. A. STOYCHOFF 
An American of Slavic Origin, Teacher of Languages 


OWEVER bloody this Armageddon may be, the supreme test of 

the Allied cause will come when this war is over and the question 

of peace is laid on the table. The problem here is will it be a lasting 

peace? An analysis of the differences and the similarities of the Allies 
will, I think, answer this question. 

It is universally accepted that capitalism and communism are two 
systems fundamentally different in that the former recognizes private 
property as its basic principle, the latter collective ownership. 

What is the meaning of this phenomenon? Why is it that Russia 
has taken the path to socialism, while the rest of the world still remains 
capitalist? Is it because in Russia there was a Lenin? Let us examine 
the case. 

Facts prove that leaders are national products; they are the mani- 
festation of national tendencies. If Napoleon is the embodiment of 
French thirst for glory, Hitler of Prussian brutality and lust for power, 
then Lenin is the fulfillment of an age-old dream of the Russian people 
—the brotherhood of man. One can see this in the religion of the 
moujik; it recalls primitive Christianity and the Golden Age. Nowhere 
is the Christian spirit of brotherhood so common as among those hum- 
ble people. A practical effect was given to this brotherly tendency by 
the “Mir,” a wide-spread village community, wherein land was divided 
among the villagers according to the hands available in each family, 
and afterward every ten years redivided among the families, thereby 
preventing any attempt at private accumulation. So popular, indeed, 
was that community that when Stolypin, the prime minister of the Tsar, 
attempted in 1905 to liquidate it, he met with the stubborn resistance 
of the peasants. This definitely proves that the Russian people are 
inherently socialist-minded. 

This trait was emphasized by Lenin in his famous declaration before 
the Duma, when he said that if given the power he would solve the 
problem of the country. The Duma laughed at him, for he had only 
seventeen representatives in that assembly. But Lenin knew what he | 
was talking about. He knew by instinct that if given an opportunity 
to express themselves, the Russian masses would vote for communism, 
as they actually did during the Red Revolution, fighting on fourteen 
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fronts, and as they are doing today in their epic struggle against 
fascist aggression. 

The socialist tendency of the Russian people becomes especially 
noteworthy when we consider the fact that communism has taken place, 
contrary to the Marxian theory, in the most backward agricultural 
country of the world. How can we interpret this? Simply by recalling 
the fact that the Russian is a born socialist. 

With this fact in mind, let us now proceed and see the similarities 
between the Slavic and the Anglo-Saxon races, so that we may find a 
“modus vivendi” with the Soviet Union as the only basis for a durable 
peace. 

I believe that the Anglo-Saxon and the Slavic races, however deep 
their ideological differences, are destined to promote the brotherhood of 
man—the “Century of the Common Man.” I can see this by the demo- 
cratic spirit of these races and by their faith in the common man to 
effect a better social order. Both are striving to improve the lot of the 
toilers, differing only in the methods they employ. 

Those who grumble over the British diplomacy overlook the fact 
that the British Commonwealth of Nations, spread across the globe, 
has been ruled for centuries without a written law and the German type 
of military service. This certainly is an indication that this nation has 
something exceptional, something that appeals to reason. Not for 
nothing has this country been called the “Land of Parliaments.” Where 
else can you find such an example of democracy, where the most popu- 
lar leader of the country on the mere motion of non-confidence goes 
out of power without a murmur? Certainly, with this kind of people 
the Russians can reach an understanding. 

Turning to America we see a hard-working, democratic people, 
which have many similarities with the Russians. Both are big-hearted. 
friendly people, living in large countries, with common geographic and 
economic problems and far-reaching interests in international affairs, 
as was demonstrated, for instance, by the Russian fleet, which over a 
century and a half ago first recognized the young and struggling Amer- 
ican republic. Both nations have the same problem of developing the 
vast resources of their countries, and, therefore, the same incentive 
toward peace. Indeed, there is not the slightest reason for a Russo- 
American war. No frontier disputes and economic cut-throat competi- 
tion mar their relations. Moreover, they are economically complement- 
ing. Russia, after this war, will need our credit, machinery, experts. 
technical advice and assistance. America will need Russia’s raw mate- 
rials and even Russia’s wholehearted co-operation in maintaining peace 
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and security in Europe, and in the Far East. Ethnically, they are the 
melting pots of different races and nationalities. When I stop at a 
corner in the Loop of an American metropolis and watch the big crowds 
of many races and nationalities cross the streets like moving walls, 
and ponder over the bread, shelter, and education which Uncle Sam 
gives them, I can not help feeling an admiration mixed with reverence 
for the civilizing role of this nation. With this kind of people the Rus- 
sians are most anxious to co-operate. 

Like the Anglo-Saxons they stand for peace, freedom, and democ- 
racy. If the Soviet Union is still a dictatorship, this is a means to an 
end, and not an end in itself, as the Germans regard their dictatorship. 
It is a temporary expedient, which will gradually fade as the fear from 
encirclement decreases and as the country grows stronger. In fact, the 
Russians are the most liberty-loving people in the world. History shows 
that throughout the Middle Ages a considerable part of civilized Russia 
was inhabited by free toilers of the soil, and that at the time when every- 
where else in Europe peasants still were slaves. In the words of a 
famous French writer: “C’est la liberté qui est ancienne en Russie et 
non le despotism.” Freedom with the Russian is an elemental passion, 
the passion which creates martyrs, which astounds the world with 
reckless bravery. 

Nor is his democratic spirit inferior to his passion for liberty. 
However ragged and downtrodden he may be, deep in his soul he har- 
bors that image of God which caused Tchitchikov to cry: “Excellency, 
I am a man!” 

As to religion in Russia, it can be stated that the Church is gradu- 
ally regaining its privileges. One can see this by the letter of Metrop- 
olitan Sergei of Moscow in which he praised Stalin as “the God-chosen 
leader” of their military and cultural forces, while Pravda, printing 
the letter, capitalized the name God for the first time in the history of 
the Soviet Union. As a matter of fact, the Atheist is no longer printed, 
and the churches are getting more and more crowded. 

In view of the facts above, as well as the solemn declaration of the 
Big Three at Teheran, pledging themselves “to work together in the 
peace that will follow,” the fear that a strong and victorious Russia 
will Sovietize Europe is “plain bunk,” to quote ex-Ambassador Joseph 
E. Davies. What Russia will need desperately for a long period after 
this war is not revolutions, but a stable peace which will enable her to 
solve her domestic economic problems, to heal her cruel wounds of war, 
and to develop the country. If to that effect England and America are 
the only countries which can supply Russia with the necessary credit, 
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machinery, and technical help, it would be sheer madness on the part 
of the Soviet Union to jeopardize such advantages and gamble on 
revolution. Facts have proved that the Red Revolution is a national 
product, a purely Russian event, and must be seen, understood, and 
evaluated as such if fatal blunders are to be avoided. “Nothing seems 
to me more futile than the application of the Soviet method to other 
peoples, particularly in those of English-speaking countries. Not for a 
moment would they tolerate it,” wrote Maurice Hindus in his book 
Hitler Can Not Conquer Russia. In point of fact, during the greatest 
depression in this country the Communist party was never able to poll 
more than a fractional part of one per cent of the millions of votes cast 
in the United States. Add to this the statement of the late William 
Lyon Phelps that the American student is the most conservative student 
in the world, and you will realize how hopeless is the chance of com- 
munism in this country. 

The national character of the Russian revolution was stressed by 
Stalin, when he said to Roy Howard: “If you think that the Soviet 
people want to change the face of surrounding states by forcible means, 
you are entirely mistaken. Of course Soviet people would like to see 
the face of surrounding states changed, but that is the business of sur- 
rounding states. I fail to see what danger the surrounding states can 
perceive in the ideas of the Soviet people, if these states are really sitting 
firmly in the saddle.” 

This means that if we fulfill democracy, “we can live peacefully in 
the same world with the Russians,” to quote Vice-President Wallace. 
Their foreign policy is one of peace and strengthening of business 
relations with all countries. This policy was inaugurated with the solu- 
tion of the famous Stalin-Trotsky controversy. When the “Prince of 
Pamphlets,” who advocated world revolution, was beaten by an over- 
whelming vote of the majority, the Soviets proclaimed to the world that 
it needs peace to work out its economic problems. “Indeed, the history 
of the Soviet Union, since it had time to lay down its machine-guns, take 
breath, and start to build up its new state, is almost universally recog- 
nized as one of whole-hearted endeavor to build up a peace front,” 
affirmed D. N. Pritt in his Light on Moscow. The Russians are well 
wel laware that the astounding industrial progress of the USSR as well 
as its achievements in the present war are largely due to Stalin’s policy 
of “Socialism in one country.” All of her economic, military, and 
spiritual powers are the outcome of a policy which has divorced 
Russia from reliance on world revolution. Briefly, the whole foreign 
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policy of the Soviet Union is shaped by the question of collective se- 
curity and protection of its frontier. 

A recent proof of the Soviet’s determination not to meddle with the 
internal affairs of surrounding states is to be seen in Molotov’s “Hands 
off!” declaration of April 2 in respect to Romania. According to 
Henry C. Cassidy’s report of July 5 that declaration is being rigidly 
adhered to. The Badoglio government’s prompt recognition by Russia 
is another proof in the same spirit. 

It follows that the Russians are a peace-loving, trustworthy people, 
they have a good record of keeping their treaty obligations. In view 
of their heroic resistance to the fascist juggernaut as well as the peace 
they need, a closer cooperation with them is imperative. This is the 
significance of the Teheran Conference. If we want to establish an 
enduring peace, we must win their good will by according to them the 
right to self-determination. In the words of our Vice-President: “We 
must deal honestly and fairly with Russia and be tolerant and even 
helpful as she works out her economic problem in her own way.” 

In other words, if we ignore our ideological differences and clasp 
hands with the Soviet Union in the name of “Common Man” for whose 
better lot we are waging this war, there is no doubt that with our vast 
economic resources and military power and the collaboration of all 
peace-loving nations, we shall create conditions for a permanent peace. 

In short, what we need most in these crucial times is sympathetic 
understanding. If we understand that “Land of mourning,” we can 
be sure we shall have no difficulties in being understood by the Rus- 
sians: their destiny is “Universal reconciliation.” 

“Show to the Russian the whole of humanity rising again and 
renewed by brotherly love and you will see into what a mighty and 
thoughtful, what a wise and gentle giant he will grow before the eyes 
of an astounded world, astounded and dismayed because it expects of 
us nothing but the sword, nothing but the sword and violence.” 

These prophetic words of Dostoyevsky are the plea of Russia in 
these fateful days. If the Western Democracies consider this plea in the 
spirit in which it is written, this war will prove to have been the birth- 
pangs of a Golden Age. Otherwise the fascists will return and the world 
will sink into Medieval darkness. 





No truth is so small as to be compressed into any one form of words. 
Cuar.es F, Doe 








IS RUSSIA HELPING OR HINDERING A 
LASTING PEACE? 


By Rosert T. OLIVER 
Professor in Syracuse University 


I 
X-PRESIDENT Herbert Hoover recently expressed the sentiments 
of millions of Americans when he said, “The prospects for victory 

are certain; the prospects of a lasting peace are discouraging.” And 
while England’s policies in Greece, Italy, and Belgium have caused pari 
of our concern, the, big cloud on American horizons has been the 
strong-arm tactics of Russia in Poland, the Baltic, and the Balkans 
John Bull, we feel, is our kind; a quarrel with him is in the family 
and will assuredly be straightened out. But Russia is a “foreigner” 
never wholly understood, and always at least half-feared. 

Fortunately, in recent months Russia’s international policies have 
been clarified and emphasized with a new sharpness of outline. What 
Russia is finally going to do may never be stated positively until she 
actually does it, or until Stalin flatly declares his intentions. And close- 
mouthed Joe Stalin has never developed the habit of public meditation 
over courses of action that he is thinking of pursuing. Hence there is 
not now and probably never will be a positive and reliable basis for 
precise detailing of Russia’s future actions in international relations. 

Nevertheless there are now grounds for better forecasting than was 
previously possible. Well before the Russian power drive burst through 
Warsaw, Cracow, and Lodz on its way to Berlin, Stalin took occasion 
to drop several broad hints concerning the course he plans for the 
Soviet Union after Germany’s defeat. 


II 


Significantly, on the day before our presidential election, Stalin 
stated categorically and in detail that the United States has nothing to 
fear from a Russia-based ideological war against our constitutional 
system of free enterprise. Instead, he stressed his government’s desire 
for close cooperation and understanding with the United States. While 
confirmed Communist-dreaders in this country may trust this declara- 
tion no further than they trusted his earlier dissolution of the Third 
International, it would appear on the evidence that Stalin has been 
firmly convinced by Wilkie, Eric Johnston, President Roosevelt, and 
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his own common sense that the United States is not a fertile field for 
Communist agitation. 

And whatever else Stalin may be, his worst enemies have never 
doubted his down-to-earth practicality. He is not one to waste effort, 
money, and good will in a hopeless fight. There is every reason to 
believe that despite the fears expressed during the presidential campaign 
there is no current danger of Russian-inspired Communism in this 
country. Whatever propaganda for Communism appears in this coun- 
try now may reasonably be construed as originating here among our 
own citizens or resident aliens—and as such may be presumed a domes- 
tic problem with which we are wholly able to deal in our own con- 
stitutional fashion. 

With as much emphasis as he could command, Stalin has said to 
America in effect, “Let’s not strain our relations further with conjuring 
up bogey fears for which there is no basis in fact. Let’s deal with one 
another in the future as two nations minding their own domestic busi- 
ness and cooperating frankly and earnestly for a better internatioal 
order.” 

Ill 

In the same speech Stalin significantly, and we may be sure with 
careful calculation, for the first time branded Japan as a Nazi state and 
as an aggressor. If this does not forecast Stalin’s entrance into the 
Eastern War, it is at least an official declaration of taking sides. Here- 
after there is no pretense of Russian neutrality in the Far East. The 
groundwork has been laid for a sudden Russian attack upon Japan if 
such a course should ever seem to Stalin sufficiently desirable. 

Whether such an attack will actually be made must remain sheerest 
speculation until the answer is unfolded by events. Opposing it is the 
weariness, the suffering, and the desolation the Soviet Union has already 
had to endure since June of 1941; also the preoccupation of Russian 
statecraft with the problems of consolidating her influence in Eastern 
Europe; and finally the reluctance of China to encourage a course of 
action that would both strengthen Chinese Communists and add the 
threat of Russian post-war control of Chinese or Korean ice-free ports. 

But the need for such ports if Siberia is to be adequately developed 
and if Russia is ever to be a real Asiatic power is the strongest reason 
for believing that Stalin’s blast against Japan may be a deliberate 
preparation for Russian entry into the Far Eastern phase of the conflict. 
Such an entry could be made with the limited objective of gaining the 
territory Russia needs. It could—if Japan does not force the issue 
further—begin and end with a swift pounce upon Manchuria and Port 
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Arthur, or upon Korea. Such a venture might be made at little greater 
cost than that accrued by Japan in her token war against Germany in 
World War I—and Stalin may believe that the dividends could be as 
great as those the Nipponese then collected. 

Whatever the outcome may be, it is no accident that Stalin de- 
liberately and unequivocably has branded Japan as a Nazi aggressor. 
This is a far step beyond the care taken to differentiate between the two 
wars in the Cairo, Teheran, and two Quebec war councils, and in the 
peace planning at Dumbarton Oaks. Stalin at last bluntly declared 
that he sees both of our major enemies as two of a kind. 


IV 

The last-minute withdrawal of Russia from the Civil Aviation Con- 
ference held futilely in Chicago also underlines a fact that has been 
understood in part and accepted in part, but that should henceforth 
be assumed unreservedly in our dealings with her. This fact is Russia’s 
determination to be treated as an independent great power acting as 
completely according to her own conception of her own best interests 
as she expects England and the United States to do. The whole-hearted 
acceptance of this attitude has been hampered in this country and in 
Great Britain by our quarter-century feud with Communism and by 
our long-nurtured conviction that such a country must be internally 
weak and unstable. 

For almost a fuli generation we have been aware that Russia needed 
us more than we needed her—needed our trade, our technicians, our 
“know-how,” and needed to find her maturity as a new nation by her 
own assurance that she was winning the respect of the other big powers. 
The initial successes of the Germans in over-running Soviet territory 
added strength to that attitude. And even since the triumphs of Rus- 
sian arms have won both our admiration and our gratitude there has 
tended to linger in our official and public attitudes toward the Soviet 
Union a mingling of the old condescension and fear. Deeply held 
attitudes die hard. 

The semi-official Russian foreign office periodical, War and the 
Working Class, made clear that the withdrawal from the Civil Aviation 
Congress was intended as a blow to destroy that kind of attitude. The 
Soviet Union resented the invitation of Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland 
all out-spokenly unfriendly to Russia, and all denounced by the Soviet 
as Nazified. It pointed out that the United States had not invited 
Argentina, and wonders why its own sensibilities were not similarly 


consulted. 
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In summing up this pattern of events and statements, it seems clear 
that Russia intends to move completely out of the “outlaw” position 
she was forced to occupy after her Red Revolution, and completely in 
to genuine acceptance as one of the two or three strongest world powers. 
She has previously made clear her intention of extending her western 
boundaries back at least to where they were in 1917, and to extending 
her influence well beyond that point. Her recognition of the Lublin 
Polish Government was a logical step along this line. She has now 
emphasized her intention of respecting the power and domestic struc- 
ture of the United States, and her determination for a similar respect 
in return. And Stalin has given a strong hint that Russia will yet be 
a factor to consider in settling the fate of Japan. 

This outline is an attempt to interpret what is—not what we might 
like to believe. The tendencies indicated are in some degree unpalatable 
to Americans. A post-war settlement would be easier and more im- 
mediately agreeable if it could be drawn wholly upon our own terms. 
But the chances of such a settlement lasting and actually insuring world 
peace will be far greater exactly in proportion as we do understand 
and act accordingly to the determined policies of our major allies. 

It may be we shall have the chance at the coming peace table that 
Metternich and his associates took at Vienna in 1815, and that Wilson 
and his colleagues muffled at Versailles—namely to build a peace struc- 
ture on the realities of power politics—unlovely as they may appear. 
The recent indications that we may get rude peace terms the nations 
intend to abide by are hurting some tender sensibilities. But in the 
long run isn’t that better than again getting a long line of signatures 
to an indelible hope which the signatories themselves do not intend 


to support? 





A new world waits us—one that we can make 
Together, wherein we gather great allies. 

A ruined Europe waits, from which the cries 
Of savage suffering pierce our nights awake. 
Our hand is held to yours, and here we take 
Surety and earnest, by fire-filled seas and skies. 
That justice for all Mankind’s our enterprise 
And victory for a better future’s sake. 


WiLuiaM Rose BENET 














SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 
IN THE DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 


By Amos J. PEASLEE 


Statement at Joint Session of Members of American Bar Association 
and Committee on International Law of the New York State 
Bar Association, New York City, January 19th, 1945. 


N THIS audience two basic assumptions are permissible: First, we 

enthusiastically support the settlement of international disputes by 
judicial and pacific means. We would limit the legal right of “self- 
help” by any nation about as tightly as it is limited respecting indi- 
viduals under the New York Penal Code, where the right is granted in 
six specific and restricted cases. 

Second, we are fairly hard-headed lawyers, and are not open to the 
criticism of being “visionary” or “perfectionists.” We appreciate the 
practical difficulties of procuring agreement among the nations upon 
any plan. 

We endorse, presumably, almost unanimously the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals as being a distinct advance in the right direction. Since the 
Secretary of State tells us that they are better than any plan proposed by 
any single nation, some of us may be a little disappointed, however, 
that our own government did not present a still better plan, even if un- 
successful in procuring assent of the other three participating nations. 

For many years I have had a theory that our leaders in public af- 
fairs have tended to underestimate the popular desire in this country 
and among the so-called common people throughout the world to create 
more perfect organs of world government. I think that desire may be 
underestimated in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 

There are two chapters in these proposals which deal with the settle- 
ment of international disputes. I will refer to them as “the Court Chap- 
ter” and “the Council Chapter.” 

The Court Chapter is satisfactory as far as it goes. Its ultimate 
sufficiency will depend upon the details yet to be worked out regarding 
the proposed judicial statute. 

The Council Chapter which relates to the “pacific settlement of 
disputes,” suggests procedures which have wrecked many confedera- 
tions in history. 
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; Tue Court CHAPTER 


The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals contemplate either a continuance 
of the present World Court or the creation of a new one as the “prin- 
cipal” judicial organ, under a statute to be prepared. That statute is 
to be either the existing one of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice with some modifications, or a new similar statute. The pro- 
posals are broad enough to permit a complete system of permanent 
international courts which the American Bar Association and a num- 
ber of other legal societies have already endorsed. 

Whether the jurisdiction of the proposed international court or 
courts would be “obligatory” or whether it would remain optional as 
now provided under Article 36 of the Permanent Court Statute, is not 
stated in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. Many Bar Associations are 
on record as favoring obligatory jurisdiction. The categories which 
are set forth in Article 36 are probably acceptable to the majority of 
constitutional lawyers. Most such lawyers would recommend that the 
statute of the court itself confer obligatory jurisdiction regarding all 
disputes within those categories. 

Two features of the present World Court are objectionable to most 
lawyers, (1) the power to give “advisory opinions” which is a function 
of an attorney general, not of a court; and (2) the plan of appointing 
national judges to sit on the court in a case affecting a nation not 
already having one of its nationals on the court. That detracts from 
judicial impartiality and savors of having a party be a judge in its own 
cause. Both of these features should be eliminated, if possible. 

The ultimate “Charter” for the proposed General International Or- 
ganization, or the final proposed judicial statute, should therefore in- 
clude provision for both (a) a complete international judicial system, 
and (b) obligatory jurisdiction of international courts over disputes 
which fall within the categories enumerated in Article 36 of the Statute 
of the present Court. It should also discard advisory opinions and 
the plan of permitting nations to sit as judges in their own cause. 


Tue Councit Cuapter, Cuap. VIII 

The underlying theory of conferring jurisdiction upon the Security 
Council to deal with certain types of disputes between nations, is that 
the public peace must at all costs be preserved and that there is a class 
of disputes of a political character not susceptible of treatment judi- 
cially. 

The old League Covenant and the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals en- 
courage the Council to investigate such matters and to endeavor to 
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induce the parties to settle them. If such efforts are not successful the 
new Security Council is to “take any measures necessary for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security,” including the “use of 
armed force * * * to give effect to its decisions.” Emphasis is laid 
upon “demonstrations, blockade and other operations by air, sea or 
land forces of members of the organization.” 

The plan is unquestionably responsive to a world-wide determina- 
tion not to tolerate perpetual bullying and banditry by nations any 
more than we do by individuals. We may not be able to change the 
leopards’ spots, but we are going to control the leopards. 

My criticism of the proposed functions of the Council is not of the 
objectives contemplated, but of the wisdom of having the Council as- 
sume judicial functions and of emphasizing bristling threats of com- 
pulsion. 

History has demonstrated repeatedly that prolonged public debate 
of delicate disputes between nations by political bodies often tends to 
aggravate the disputes rather than to pacify them. Minor issues de- 
velop into major crises. National sentiments become solidified beyond 
the power of any diplomatic representations to change them. National 
alignments of third parties are encouraged respecting matters in which 
other nations have no direct interest. 

The nations by united action should outlaw self-help except as ex- 
pressly authorized in specific circumstances. International crime and 
breaches of the peace must be sternly prevented or punished. The basic 
rights of all nations should be defined and declared. The nations by 
united action should provide an adequate judicial system whereby any 
aggrieved nation may have its day in court. There must also be a de- 
liberative body or bodies, properly and fairly constituted, with power 
to change the status quo of international law. 

But the Security Council plan as outlined in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals savours ominously of the political coalitions which have 
plagued Europe for centuries. It is certainly not the American plan 
of constitutional government, which has been adopted by the vast ma- 
jority of the people of the world in their own national organizations. 
One of the smartest political actions ever taken in history was when 
our forefathers in 1789 lifted the settlement of inter-state disputes out of 
the old Continental Congress—a deliberative body composed of diplo- 
matic representatives of states in their political capacities—and vested 
jurisdiction over such controversies in a supreme judicial body. There 
are, it is true, some political questions which the Supreme Court will 
decline to determine, but the practice has become well nigh universal of 
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having the states settle their differences by suit before the Supreme 
Court rather than by Congressional action. 

No practical constitutional lawyer expects to see an international 
federation precisely in the pattern of the United States of America or 
of any other federated nation, but it is wise to ponder upon experience 
gained in such governmental organization. If a political or diplo- 
matic body such as the new proposed Security Council is to be encour- 
aged to take up and try to settle all delicate political disputes between 
nations, the program may lead to further impasses and crises which 
may imperil again the entire system. 

The promise of “demonstrations,” sanctions, and armed force will 
not, in practice, prevent fanatical national sentiment from forcing issues. 
Nor will solemn declarations of solidarity now assure united action by 
individual nations when a crisis arises. An avalanche of threats of 
force, even if originally accepted in a signed document, may tend, as 
time proceeds, to injure sensitive feelings of small nations, to create 
irritations because of divers interpretations of the words, and eventu- 
ally to cause disintegration of the organization and another still more 
bloody war. 

There was no wiser man in the American Constitutional Conven- 
tion than James Madison. He was even wise enough in one instance to 
change his own mind. Madison drafted a proposed clause for incor- 
poration in our Constitution almost identical in purport to Section VIII 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and Article 10 of the League Cove- 
nane. Alexander Hamilton, though the staunchest supporter of Union 
in the entire Convention, convinced Madison and the Convention that 
the inclusion of such express threats in the Constitutional document 
would cause the system to break down.* 

If the answer to my questioning of the wisdom of these clauses of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals be that Hamilton and Madison were 
planning a “super-government,” whereas the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals involve no such creation, I can only say that I do not know what 
a “super-government” is, and I do not care what the proposed new 
organization is called. I cannot conceive of international law at all, 
nor of any kind of a international organization, except as limiting to 
some extent the sovereign powers of individual governments. 


*Hamilton’s argument before the Convention ran thus: 

“A certain amount of military force is absolutely necessary in large commu- 
nities. But... force ... exerted on the States collectively . . . amounts to a war 
between the parties. ... The friction will increase and a dissolution of the Union 
ensue.” Documentary History, Vol. III, p. 141. 
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What | do want is an organization powerful and enduring enough to 
insure a reasonable amount of peace and justice, and, if possible, to 
prevent my sons and yours, and their sons and grandsons, from being 
killed on the field of battle. If that is feasible under any plan I want 
my government to stand for that plan and to insist upon it, and I will 
not quarrel about the language on the label. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Specifically, in the light of the present status of the international 
negotiations and agreements, our position as lawyers should, I suggest, 
therefore, be: 

(1) We endorse heartily Chapter VII of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals and the plan to incorporate with the Constitutional structure of 
the organization itself a supreme international judicial tribunal; 

(2) In the judicial statute to be prepared, we recommend—as have 
already the five leading nation-wide associations of lawyers—the crea- 
tion of a complete judicial system, with obligatory jurisdiction. 

(3) We would not permit any nation to sit in judgment of its own 
cause, whether the issue is being determined by a court or by a council. 

(4) We question the wisdom of expecting a political body to take 
up and debate and attempt to settle each delicate controversy which 
may arise between individual nations. This does not mean that we do 
not favor both deliberative and executive international bodies, but the 
function of such bodies should be to lay down and modify from time to 
time general principles of international law, and to see that such prin- 
ciples are not violated by breaches of the peace. 

(5) We question the wisdom of including in the proposed final 
Charter—which is designed to govern the peacetime relations of united. 
friendly, and peace loving states—any bristling wordy threats of force. 
The emphasis should be upon procedures to assure justice and right 
rather than to compel submission to the will of the strong. 


Peace. like health, is an equilibrium which is unstable. 
CoMTE DE SAINT-AULAIRE 














MALAYA UNDER THE BRITISH 


By Victor PURCELL 


An English author and lecturer, now Lieutenant-Colonel in Lord 

Mountbatten’s Command, served in the first World War, was 

appointed to the Malayan Civil Service in 1921, has since held 
various posts in China and elsewhere in the East. 


ALAYA has a history going back for nearly two thousand years. 

Early in the Christian Era it was an outpost of the comely Hindu 
civilization of India; in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it was 
brought within the province of Islam. The British began their long 
association with these parts in the year 1596 when Captain Lancaster 
sailed the Straits, though the first British settlement (Penang) was not 
made until 1786. Singapore was founded by Raffles in 1819. The 
Straits Settlements were a flourishing colony for over half a century 
before British intervention on the mainland. In 1874, when the first 
treaty of protection was made-with the native rulers, the mainland was 
the scene of constant civil war and near-anarchy; many thousands were 
the victims of a system of slavery more oppressive than any that 
obtained under the Roman Empire; the only occupations considered 
respectable by the Malays were fighting and piracy. There were no 
roads, no railways, no courts of law. 

The British East India Company was a trading company first and 
foremost. All it wanted in India was trading stations. It was only when 
the men on the spot found that trading stations could not be maintained 
without a peaceful hinterland that the Directors at home reluctantly 
consented to intervention. Thus the British Empire in India grew up, 
as it were, by accident. Towards the end of the eighteenth century the 
Company found itself in need of a naval port, “a careening station,” 
which to repair its ships damaged in action or by the northeast mon- 
soons in the Bay of Bengal. It also wanted a base in the Straits of 
Malacca to defend its growing trade with China, and a place where it 
could grow spices to compete with the Dutch monopoly. 


at 


Penang, the first British settlement in the Straits, was obtained by 
the Company from the Sultan of Kedah in return for an annual rent 
($10,000 including Province Wellesley the strip on the mainland added 
in 1800); and the undertaking to protect Kedah against aggressive 
Siamese. The defense undertaking was not honoured owing to the 
later scruples of the Company about intervention in the affairs of 
others, but the rent was paid up to the Japanese invasion of 1941. 
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Singapore was similarly obtained from the Sultan of Johore in return 
for political pensions, also paid up to the Japanese invasion. Malacca 
was obtained from the Dutch by exchange for Bencoolen in Sumatra. 
When Francis Light occupied Penang on behalf of the Company it 
was uninhabited except for a few seasonal visits by fishermen. It was 
covered with jungle and swamp. Singapore had a population of 130 
Malays only. It also was quite undeveloped. (Penang and Province 
Wellesley had a population of over 300,000 in 1941; Singapore of 
over 700,000.) 

Before the arrival of the British, the non-Malay population of Malaya 
was insignificant. What attracted the Chinese and others to the British 
settlements was the protection, peace, and security guaranteed by the 
British flag and the opportunity for trade. The Portuguese and the 
Dutch had been monopolists, a policy which brought about the eventual 
bankruptcy of the Dutch East India Company. Light’s policy, though 
not yet of complete free trade, was yet a liberal one: Raffles introduced 
complete free trade for his settlement, long before free trade had be- 
come practical politics even in England, and this was the principle of 
the Straits Settlements policy right up to the Japanese invasion. 

The Straits Settlements prospered greatly. The only “flies in the 
ointment” were the piracy conducted by Lanun, Dyak. and Malay 
pirates, that threateend the trade with the protection and connivance of 
the Malay rulers who shared in the profits, and the anarchy of the main- 
land which threatened the security of traders. This trade, with the main- 
land, was entirely in the hands of the Chinese residents of the Straits 
Settlements. For over half a century after the foundation of Singapore, 
the Chinese of the Straits petitioned the British government to intervene 
to restore, or create order in the mainland. But this they refused to do. 
But eventually the state of affairs became intolerable. The Sultan of 
Perak was then persuaded to accept a British Resident to advise him on 
government, but this official was shortly afterwards murdered when he 
tried to see that revenue was collected for the use of the State of Picak 
as a whole instead of being the perquisite of the petty chieftains as 
heretofore. After this the British intervened in earnest, and after a 
short campaign the Sultan accepted another treaty whereby he agreed 
to rule with British advice except in matters of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion and Malay custom. This system worked admirably and became 
the basis of the treaties that were later accepted (in some cases asked 
for) by the other states of the peninsula. The four northern states of 
Perlis, Kedah, Kelantan and Trengganu were included in 1909 by a 
treaty with Siam. 
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The reason for the smooth working of the treaties lay largely in the 
character of the British administrators appointed as Residents. They 
were influenced by the example set by Sir Stamford Raffles. Raffles 
had started as a clerk in the East India Company’s offices in London. 
He was a man much in advance of his time. Whilst administering 
Java (occupied by Britain during the Napoleonic Wars) he introduced 
reforms that were retained by the Dutch when the island was returned 
to them after the Treaty of Vienna. He abolished slavery everywhere 
he went, many years before it was abolished in the British Empire as 
a whole. He introduced free trade for Singapore many decades before 
it became practical politics in England. He was a scholar, a naturalist 
of note, and a historian. (He was, incidentally, the principal founder 
of the London Zoo.) He had, above all, a sincere regard for the inter- 
ests of the native peoples whose destinies he was in a position to 
influence. 

Looking back on it, the achievement of British intervention in the 
Malay States has been spectacular. All the states were bankrupt at 
the time of intervention. Within a small space of years they were 
solvent and most had large balances. The tin industry had existed for 
centuries on a small scale, but by the end of the century it began to 
expand vastly. It was not till twenty years after intervention that any 
British capital was invested in tin or other venture in the Malay States, 
so that intervention was not, as might be suggested, at the behest of 
British financial interests. The rubber industry was entirely a British 
creation. It was based on the seeds brought by Sir Henry Wickham 


from Brazil in the “seventies.” 

With the large revenue now available, it was the obligation of the 
Briitsh, working through advice to the native Rulers, to see that these 
revenues were applied in the best interests of the country. The first 
requirement obviously was communications. There was, as has been 
observed, not a single road or railway in 1874. By 1941 there were 
8,500 miles of first class roads, and over a thousand miles of railways. 
Air services were being developed. The next, and indeed equal re- 
quirement, was that of health. Malaya was a most unhealthy place at 
the time of intervention and no one escaped some tropical disease or 
other. Hospitals were built at once; by 1941 the ratio of hospital beds 
to population in the Federated Malay States was 1 to 191, which com- 
pares favorably with most western countries. But the scourge of 
malaria could not be attacked until the cause of the disease was known. 
Sir Ronald Ross made his great discovery in 1898, and this was first 
applied by his nephew, Dr. (later Sir) Malcolm Watson, in 1901 when 
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he drained the town of Klang and converted it from a very unhealthy 

place into a healthy one. He later saved Port Swettenham, the main 
port of the Federated Malay States, which had been abandoned, with 
its millions of dollars of wharves and piers on account of malaria. 
Ships had refused to call there. 

These are only two examples of how the revenues of the now rich 
Malaya were applied. Other examples are too numerous to mention— , 
they would include everything from bridges and harbor works to infant 
welfare centres, trade schools and places of higher education. 

The labour for the tin mines and the rubber estates had to be im- 
ported. The Malays, though hard-working enough on their rice fields 
and in their orchards, were disinclined to the routine drudgery of 
mines or plantations. Indian labourers, Tamils, from the Madras 
Presidency, and Chinese from the maritime provinces of Kwantung 
and Fukien were attracted to Malaya by the wages offered. These wages 

. were small by European or American standards, but none the less 
several times what was obtainable at home in India or China. That 
the laborers managed to save on them is demonstrated by the millions 
of dollars they remitted home for the support of their families. Over 50 
per cent of the rubber estates were Asiatic owned and over 30 per cent 
of the tin mines. 

Political problems arose from the diverse racial make-up of the 
community, and by the fact that such a large proportion was migrant. 
Two-thirds of the Chinese were China-born and kept their wives and 
families in China. There was a constant passing to and fro between 
China and Malaya. The Tamils also were migrant, their average stay 
in Malaya being only about four years. The population as a whole 
was not politically minded but what political outlook the immigrants 
had they tended to derive from the politics of their homeland. 

The consequence of this was that the growth of political conscious- 
ness as regards Malaya itseif and of representative institutions was 
necessarily slow. In the Malay States, State Councils were, through 
British advice, constituted to assist the Ruler in governing, and these 
councils had an increasingly representative composition with Chinese, 

Indian, and European members as well as Malay. There was also a 
Federal Council for the Federated Malay States, and Legislative Council | 
for the Straits Settlements. The latter had a membership of 27, with 
13 official and 13 unofficial members, presided over by the Governor. 
Six of the unofficials were Asiatics. Two members each were elected 
by the Chambers of Commerce of Singapore and Penang. The munici- 
palities of Singapore were controlled by Commissioners with Asiatic 
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majorities. These municipalities had for this reason come to be re- 
garded as training grounds for self-government, and the Commissioners 
had much initiative and civic pride. Though the system of government 
was patriarchal in form, in practice it approached democracy. The 
official majority of one was very rarely exercised. Before a measure 
was introduced into the legislature it was discussed unofficially with 
the representatives of the communities affected. If there was opposition 
a compromise was reached or the measure was dropped. 


The differing outlook and interests of the communities was an ob- 
stacle to the growth of a national feeling. Nevertheless the Chinese 
and others who were born in Malaya tended more and more to regard 
themselves as Malayans. They might still have cultural and sentimental 
ties with their country of origin, but Malaya, after all, was where they 
lived and where their real interests were. This “national” feeling was 
encouraged as far as possible by the British. In the Malay States the 
British were bound by the treaties to protect the Malays from the 
superior enterprise and industry of the immigrants that was tending 
to disposses them. This protection took the form of land reservations 
and preference for Malays in government employment. The policy of 
the governments was more and more to replace Europeans by Asiatics, 
and considerable progress had been made in this direction in recent 
years. Asiatic district officers had practically replaced Europeans in 
the Malay States, and Asiatics were eligible for the Malayan Medical 
Service and the Straits Settlements Administrative and Legal Services. 

The liberality and tolerance with which the government was carried 
on had created the best of feeling between the diverse elements of the 
population. Visitors to Singapore, for example, have usually been 
struck by the harmonious relationships of the people, and this although 
Singapore was probably more of a polyglot community than any in 
the world. The spirit was particularly noticeable in the field of sport. 
Games had been taught to the Asiatics by the British, and the pupils 
had shown great aptitude for them. 

And now for a word or two concerning the European community 
in Malaya. Some individuals were American, Dutch, Danish, French, 
or German, but the majority was a cross-section of the British middle 
class. It was a selected cross section because the employers, the gov- 
ernment or business firms, had a wide field from which to choose. The 
men had to be physically fit or they could not have withstood the 
rigours of the tropics year after year. Most of these Europeans were 
executives. holding responsible positions, and just as in other parts of 
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the world they tended to mix with their fellows in off duty hours. 
Nevertheless there was considerable and increasing intercourse between 
them and the Asiatics. More and more clubs with a mixed membership 
of Europeans and Asiatics were coming into being (notable among them 
were the Island Golf Club in Singapore, the Sultan Suleiman Golf Club 
in Kuala Lumpur, and the numerous and popular Rotary Clubs through- 
out the country.) 

As regards cultural interests, much was contributed by Europeans 
in Malaya to the historical knowledge, natural history, geology or to 
the study of languages and of Eastern customs and religion. The casual 
visitor with no working knowledge even of one of Malaya’s several 
main languages (they need years of study to master) could not pos- 
sibly be in a position to know of the achievement of Europeans in this 
regard. Actually this contribution was great, and has been acknowl- 
edged by universities and other learned bodies in Europe and America. 
Nor was the work confined to a few specialists: a great many made 
contributions, small or large, to the body of knowledge. And in addi- 
tion to this there was widespread interest in the arts, especialyy in music. 
Among the wives of the Europeans was a sprinkling of ex-professional 
musicians and opera singers who had a great influence in creating a 
taste for good music in Malaya and in extending it to the Asiatics. 
Singapore-educated Chinese have, for example been successful at the 
examinations of the Royal College of Music in London, and at the fre- 
quent concerts in peacetime Asiatics often sang solo or in choirs. 

The achievement of the British in Malaya was, by any standard, a 
notable one. With the cooperation of the Asiatic communities, espe- 
cially of the Chinese, they had in a short period of years created a mod- 
ern go-ahead country where there had been only a small feudal com- 
munity before. The Malaya of the pre-invasion period supported a 
community of five and a half million at a much higher standard of life 
than that of most other countries of Asia. The health and educational 
needs of the people were provided for from the revenues derived from 
tin and rubber. The British too, were making progress towards this 
declared ideal of leading Malaya to the point when she should be able 
to govern herself. The political problems, as is freely admitted by 
Americans and others who have applied themselves to the study of 
these parts, are a “headache” for anyone, but when the Japanese have 
been ousted the same principles of freedom, tolerance, and good-will 
will continue to operate for the good of Malaya, its diverse peoples, 


and the world. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR UNRRA 


By Axastair M. TayLor 
Office of Public Information 


 Seeerernes is a small village in Thessaly. Before the war this 
Greek village was composed of 760 houses. Today only 18 houses 
remain standing. Kalambaka was first bombed by the Italians in 1943. 
Then the Nazis bombed it again in October, 1944. But not content, they 
also destroyed all the stores, burned the neighboring fields, and in their 
retreat took the livestock with them. They left the people helpless and 
destitute, without timber to rebuild their houses, without seed, fertilizer, 
or livestock to begin farming again. The children of Kalambaka are 
today in tatters, and their emaciated bodies all too often betray the 
ravages of rickets and tuberculosis. 

Kalambaka has been blighted, but life struggles on amid its charred 
ruins. Not so fortunate are parts of Bosnia, where burned ground and 
ashes represent entire villages, and where for mile upon mile not a 
living object can be seen. In Poland we are told that in 1942 some 238 
villages were burned and ploughed under, while 1,800 villages were 
evacuated and all of their inhabitants either killed or deported. The 
Nazis have used starvation as a weapon in many countries to destroy 
religious and racial groups. Everywhere in Europe the story is one of 
misery, of famine and disease—in the villages of Greece and the ham- 
lets of northern Norway. 

We could scarcely expect it to be otherwise. This war is unmatched 
in its scope and intensity of combat. Unlike the first World War, it 
has not been confined to one great front of largely static trench warfare, 
but has included vast theatres of operation in Europe, Africa, Asia, as 
well as the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. Trench warfare has given way 
to fluidic strategies, made possible by the unparalleled mobility of 
modern weapons. As a result, armies have engulfed continental areas 
and hundreds of millions of civilians. During their campaigns of con- 
quest, the Axis armies overran 35 countries in Europe and subjugated 
close to 140,000,000 people—not counting the millions in the enemy- 
held areas of the Soviet Union. During the bitter eight years which 
China has been at war, the Japanese have subjugated an estimated 266,- 
000,000 Chinese, and have also conquered many millions more in the 
Netherlands Indies and other parts of southeast Asia. Our enemies dis- 
rupted and destroyed entire national economies in their conquests; to- 
day, the liberation of these nations adds of necessity to this disruption 
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and destruction. The greatest war in history has brought in its wake 
the greatest relief problems in history. 


II 

The world relief situation is fraught with danger. Food shortages 
are general throughout Europe and China, and are particularly acute in 
Greece, Poland, Belgium, Yugoslavia, and great areas of China. For 
example, the average adult requires a daily diet of about 2600 calories 
for a minimum standard of health. Yet at the present time, it has been 
estimated that Greece is able to produce the equivalent of a daily diet 
of only 660.1 calories from indigenous sources. This critical deficiency 
must be imported if tragedy is to be averted. Greece will need heavy 
imports of commodities rich in calories and proteins: wheat, maize, 
dried skim milk, condensed milk, dried eggs, dried and canned fish, 
lard, margerine, and sugar. The food situation varies in different coun- 
tries, but everywhere there is a need of food rich in fats and proteins, 
required to give the body both energy and resistance to disease. 

There have been no imports of raw cotton and wool of any conse- 
quence in Europe for more than four years. Millions of liberated peoples 
have no shoes and are in rags. Clothing shortages are especially critical 
in Greece, Yugoslavia, Poland and Italy. 

Hunger and destitution breed disease. Children have been among 
the war’s hardest-hit victims. Infant mortality, rickets, tuberculosis are 
exacting a tragic toll. Malaria has reached alarming proportions in the 
Mediterranean countries, typhus has broken out in Italy and the 
Balkans, while during each of the last two years, diphtheria has stricken 
around a million in Europe outside of the Soviet Union. Our Public 
Health officials tell us that with the exception of influenza, in those Euro- 
pean countries where statistics are available, the incidence of all impor- 
tant epidemic diseases has doubled or trebled. 

Disease is international. Unless epidemics can be controlled in liber- 
ated countries, no part of the earth’s surface will be safe—as we dis- 
covered to our sorrow after the last war. 

Nor will the economies of the rest of the world be safe if the victim- 
ized nations are not given a chance to get back on their feet. Prosperity 
is just as indivisible as peace. In lands where a scorched-earth policy 
and wanton enemy destruction have devastated entire farming areas and 
every urban factory and public utility, agricultural and industrial re- 
habilitation must be made available to allow economies to begin again. 
Otherwise, unemployment and lower standards of living will be the lot 
of men in every country, with economic and political consequences of 


unforeseen peril. 
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Ill 

All thinking people agree that post-war stability is contingent upon 
effective relief and rehabilitation measures. During the period when the 
military is liberating an area, all operations—including the shipping 
and allocation of supplies—must of necessity be the responsibility of 
the military command. Otherwise chaos results. Therefore, the military 
is concerned with administering temporary relief to civilians, for it 
knows realistically that no operations are possible without the mainte- 
nance of order in its rear, and that order in turn is contingent upon the 
civilian population being fed. But the military is not geared to take 
permanent responsibility for the relief and rehabilitation of any one 
area, far less all of Europe. First and last, the Army’s job is to defeat 
the enemy—and move on. 

But when it moves on, another organization geared for meeting re- 
lief needs must be able to take over. Nor must there be any delay. For 
example, we know that when an automobile manufacturer would make 
plans for the following year, he could not afford to wait until January 
Ist to start designing new models, or to retool his machines. These 
operations had to commence months before January Ist so that there 
would be a smooth conversion and no serious delay—a delay which 
might actually mean ruin to the manufacturer. The same holds true 
regarding relief operations. There must be no dangerous break between 
the conclusion of Army relief operations and the beginning of civilian 
relief operations. The civilian agencies must work with, and under the 
direction of, the military until the time when the Army decides to pull 
out, and the civilian authorities can take over. Without a well defined 
and properly integrated army-civilian relief program during the military 
period, serious trouble results. 

Wherever the Army has had to administer relief, as in Italy, for 
example, it has of course done a good job. But our concern is princi- 
pally with the post-military period. What will happen then? Has the 
necessary relief machinery been set up? 

It has been estimated that in the first 18-month period after libera- 
tion, the United Nations in Europe will require for their civilian needs 
a total of 93 billion dollars’ worth of goods and services. Of this 
amount they themselves will produce within their own countries 
851% billions. Their total import requirements will total about 71 bil- 
lions. Now some of the liberated countries—such as France, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Norway—possess foreign exchange resources and will 
be largely able to pay for their own relief needs, to the sum of about 
5% billions. This leaves only 2 billions to be financed by the United 
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Nations for the benefit of those nations who have been occupied and 
do not possess foreign exchange resources, i.e., Poland, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, and China. 

Like ourselves, the people of these countries are proud and self- 
respecting. They scorn charity, but, because their physical sacrifices 
have stripped them of all resources, they will require relief imports with- 
out being charged in foreign exchange. However, they will pay for the 
imported goods which they sell in their markets by turning over the 
proceeds in local currency. These proceeds then will be used to finance 
further relief activities within the country, and thus speed up the march 
back to a good standard of living. 

It becomes plain, then, that the United Nations will be asked to 
finance less than 3% of the total relief needs of the liberated countries. 
The question now arises: what supplies and services must be provided 
to meet these needs? Recalling our brief description of the present criti- 
cal needs of liberated countries, it can be seen that the following will 
be required: 

1. Revier Supp.ies: Essential consumer goods, food, fuel, clothing, 

medicines, etc. 

2. Revier Services: Health and welfare, repatriation of displaced 

persons, etc. 

3. REHABILITATION SUPPLIES AND SERVICES: Seeds, fertilizers, raw 

materials, machinery, technical services, etc. 

4. REHABILITATION OF PuBLIC UTILITIES AND Services: Light, 

water, sanitation, power, transportation. 
IV 

We have seen something of the relief needs, the proportion of those 
needs which the uninvaded members of the United Nations have been 
asked to meet (3%), and the principal relief and rehabilitation supplies 
and services forthcoming. 

We have also discussed briefly the relationship of the Army to the 
civilian relief program and have pointed out the necessity for a civilian 
relief organization operating under the direction of the Army during 
the period of military responsibility, and assuming control in the post- 
military period. 

The United Nations have established such a civilian relief organiza- 
tion. It is the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 

—more familiarly known as UNRRA. The background and formation 
of UNRRA, together with its financial and administrative organization, 
its relations with the Allied allocation and procurement agencies, and its 
present relief operations will be the subject of a later article. 








EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR SPANISH- 
SPEAKING AMERICANS 


By Harowp E. Davis 
Director, Division of Education and Teacher Aids 


Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


PPROXIMATELY two and one-half million Americans of Spanish- 
speech background and chiefly of Mexican extraction live in 
Southwestern United States, one-third of them in the State of Texas 
alone. For various reasons, they present an important educational prob- 
lem in our national life which has been receiving increasing attention 
from educators during recent years. 

Three major sources of this population may be noted. Many of them 
are direct descendants of Spanish colonists of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. Others are the results of the partial assimilation of Indian popu- 
lations of the area by the Spanish. By far the larger part, however, have 
recently come from Mexico to supply the increasing demand for labor 
in the orange and lemon groves, the beet fields, the cotton fields, and 
the mines and railroads. 

Under the Spanish colonial system, society was dominated by a 
small group of large landholders. An economy largely pastoral lent 
itself to a patriarchal and feudal structure. Traces of this organization 
of society remain but upon it have been superimposed new divisions 
derived from North American influences, migration, and settlement in 
the 19th century, and from the new developments in agriculture, mining, 
and industry in the 20th century. Another influence has been the large 
immigration from Mexico in late years to supply the labor needs of 
these new enterprises. 

The Hispanic cultural heritage. whether derived through the older 
cultural settlements or from more recent direct contact with Mexico, re- 
mains an important part of the life of these people. Spanish legal con- 
cepts are widespread, the Catholic Church plays a major role in their 
religious life, the Spanish language is employed at home even by those 
who have learned to use English for business and other purposes. Their 
music is like that across the border—corridos, patsorales, and other 
forms of folk music dear to the heart of the music-loving Mexican. 

The presence of the Spanish-speaking population and this culture 
within our borders is a constant reminder of the influence which Span- 
ish America has exerted on the development of life and culture in the 
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United States, upon our. language, our agriculture, our legal structure, 
our architecture, as well as upon our political history. 

Although part of the population antedates the presence of North 
Americans in the area, it is now definitely in the minority. Not until 
recent years, however, has it given any clear indication of being con- 
scious of itself as a minority group. 

This may be due in part to the fact that much of the population 
came to the United-States rather recently as immigrants, many of them 
with the familiar psychology of our other immigrant groups, whose 
dominant purpose has been to adopt our way of life as quickly as pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, in recent years several organizations have begun 
to give active expression to feelings of group consciousness. These 
organizations have usually been fraternal and mutual benefit organiza- 
tions. Among the most widespread and influential are the Alianza 
Hispana-America, known popularly as the Alianza, the League of United 
Latin American Citizens, (LULAC) and the League of Loyal Latin 
Americans (LLLA). 

The growth of such organizations presents itself as a problem in 
community organization and relationships in the areas of Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California, where they have been particularly 
active. 

In many ways the problem of adjustment is like that faced in the 
cities of the Midwest and Northeast in working out proper community 
relationships with organized nationality groups. In the rural South- 
west, however, the problem has certain obvious special difficulties, due 
chiefly to the rural character of most of the population and its prox- 
imity to the Mexican border. Yet it is basically the same problem— 
that of making such organizations a valuable and useful part of the 
cultural pattern and preventing them from becoming disruptive or 
divisive factors. 

There can be little question about the ultimate objective sought for 
this Spanish-speaking group. They either are, or intend to become, 
United States citizens and, broadly speaking, our purpose must be to 
assimilate them into the pattern of living and the social structure of the 
United States. As quickly: as possible they should be brought to the 
status of full and complete participation in the communities of which 
they are a part. This calls for important social and psychological, as 
well as economic adjustments. 

Nor should it be conceived in terms of a narrow program of 
“Americanization” such as ruled our thinking during the last war. 
Americanization must have a concept of inter-Americanism in this case. 
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Certainly, the people of the United States have arrived at the stage 
in social maturity where the term “American” is broad enough to in- 
clude the preservation of cultural elements from the national back- 
ground of the varied groups which make up the population of this 
country. Compiete cultural assimilation may eventually eliminate bi- 
lingualism. But meanwhile many considerations urge the desirability 
of the study of Spanish, by English-speaking as well as Spanish-speaking 
groups in a region like the United States Southwest where two cultures 
are meeting. 

Release of the tensions resulting in social discrimination is another 
of the obvious objectives. Elements of unconscious social discrimina- 
tion against the Spanish-speaking people are largely derived from dif- 
ferences in economic status. A better understanding of what race is 
and is not must be another important objective of the educational pro- 
gram. Equally important is the need to overcome the misconceptions 
on the part of some United States residents about the peoples of the 
other Americas. 

Moreover, several attitudes on the part of Spanish-speaking groups 
themselves must be changed. Their feelings of hostility, growing out 
of the Mexican War, the Mexican Revolution and attendant border dis- 
orders need to be replaced with more receptive and cooperative atti- 
tudes. In the past these factors have led the Spanish-speaking groups to 
retire within themselves—psychologically and culturally. Such cultural 
resistance can be overcome partly through the schools, but it is also the 
major problem of adult and community education. 

From the economic standpoint, their problem is similar to that of 
other underprivileged groups. The Spanish-speaking group is too largely 
a migratory laborer, a crop-sharing, and renting group. Too many of 
the land owners in the group practice a bare subsistence agriculture. 

With proper occupational orientation, the latent productive capacity 
of their labor can be developed to a stage of increased efficiency through 
familiarity with the tools of a technological age. The first step, how- 
ever, is to increase their productivity and usefulness at their present 
economic level by gradual improvement of agricultural systems, the 
development of varied handicrafts, and improvements in home life lead- 
ing to the development of higher standards of living. 

Education, unaccompanied by measures to improve social and eco- 
nomic conditions, is not sufficient. We know, however, that education 
can go a long way toward overcoming feelings of cultural inferiority 
and psychological insecurity as well as toward increasing social and 
economic efficiency. 
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Proper use of the Hispanic-American cultural background of these 
people should receive the careful attention of educators of the area. Al- 
ready children of school age have begun to revolt against traditional 
customs. This is particularly true of families in the lower economic 
groups. It is less true among the more favored economic groups. The 
reaction of the younger generation is thoroughly understandable, a 
natural accompaniment of the process of assimilation. But a valuable 
cultural asset will be lost to the nation as a whole, if this Hispanic 
cultural background is not used properly for educational purposes. An 
important educational opportunity may likewise be lost at the same time. 

Spanish-English bilingualism presents a major educational problem 
in the area. If the Spanish-speaking and English-speaking people of the 
community are to live and work together effectively, it goes without 
saying that they must communicate with each other efficiently. 

It may be assumed that all Spanish-speaking children need special 
educational opportunities to learn English to the point where it can be 
used effectively. This is particularly important at the age of school 
entrance. ‘The widespread retardation of Spanish-speaking children dis- 
closed in the recent Texas survey is in large measure due to lack of 
proper language adjustment. Children of the Spanish-speaking group 
also need to acquire an appreciation and mastery of the language used 
by their parents and friends. 

The Conference on Educational Problems in the Southwest held in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, in 1943, recommended special attention to the 
problem of teaching English to Spanish-speaking children especially 
from the standpoint of its importance to the total education of the child. 
The Conference also urged attention to the problem of how much Span- 
ish should be taught to English-speaking children. 

Obviously, it is fantastic to think of making all of the people of this 
area bilingual. Nor is it clear, on the basis of our experience in this 
area, in Puerto Rico and elsewhere, whether a program of bilingual 
education is an advantage or a handicap in the education of the aver- 
age school child. 

Previous studies of Lloyd Tireman and Herschel Manuel and others 
are far from conclusive on this point. Results of the recent administra- 
tion of the Inter-American Tests by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, to children in Puerto Rico, Mexico, and Texas provide some evi- 
dence but further scientific work is needed before we can know where 
we really stand on this question. 

There is a big problem of health education which the schools have 
scarcely begun to deal with at the proper social and economic level. It 
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is particularly important that an educational approach through local 
environment be made in dealing with the problems of nutrition and 
health habits in the schools and with such problems as nutrition, child 
care, prenatal care, and the extension of medical services at the adult 
level. 

The content of such programs needs to be studied carefully from 
the standpoint of their practicability, their relation to the customs and 
mores of the group and to the limited economic resources of the popu- 
lation. The complexities of the educational problems involved make it 
particularly desirable to have more experimental cooperative health and 
health education programs in the area similar to the one which has been 
carried out in the community of Taos, New Mexico. 

Education should also play an important role in long-range occupa- 
tional planning. Attention should be given to occupational adjustment 
in the elementary schools in most Spanish-speaking communities as 
long as the school life of the majority of the pupils is limited to the 
elementary grades. Development of agricultural skills through school 
programs is one of the chief ways to raise the living standards of the 
population. Yet the greatest single need is for opportunities which will 
direct part of the normal labor surplus of the area into technological 
fields. This is perhaps the best educational answer to the problem of 
excessive migratory labor among Spanish-speaking people. 

Segregation is more serious in some areas than in others. In most 
cases it may be considered as unintentional and growing largely out of 
differences in economic status. It can be eliminated in the Southwest 
if approached intelligently, and it is being approached intelligently by 
many communities and educators. There have been many moves along 
this line during the past few years by public spirited community groups 
in the Southwest and a great deal of tension has been reduced. 

The right kind of adult education of both Spanish-speaking and 
English-speaking groups and adequate programs of teacher education 
are paramount needs, of course, and the State of Texas is giving an 
example of what can be done. The cooperation of the Texas State De- 
partment of Education, the University of Texas, Governor Stevenson’s 
Good Neighbor Commission and practically all the colleges and schools 
in the State has been enlisted in the effort. 

An educational program of this kind calls for many new types of 
teaching materials in the fields of language, culture, health occupations, 
and community relationships. Educators in the Southwest have recog- 
nized the need for some time. Recently groups of teachers in workshops 
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and individual educators in large numbers have turned seriously to the 
task of producing such materials. 

Among the many centers where work of this kind has been going on 
may be mentioned especially the County and City of Los Angeles, Albu- 
querque, and Las Vegas, New Mexico; San Marcos, San Antonio, Austin 
and Ej Paso, Texas. There is still serious need for better materials for 
teaching English to Spanish-speaking children, for teaching Spanish- 
American art, music, and handicrafts, and for occupational and health 
education in the schools. Perhaps the greatest need of all is for mate- 
rials suitable for use in programs of adult education with both English 
and Spanish-speaking groups. 

A small group of zealous teachers has come to realize the special 
challenge to teaching in these Spanish-speaking communities. During 
the past decade, experimental schools at Nambé and San José in New 
Mexico and currently the programs in operation in Pio Pico, Califor- 
nia, Las Vegas, New Mexico, and San Marcos, Texas, have dramatized 
the opportunity. 

Teacher training institutions throughout the Southwest have an im- 
portant responsibility to lead their prospective teachers to see the oppor- 
tunities for effective community leadership in the schools and to pre- 
pare their students adequately for the job. Teacher training workshops 
in Colorado, Arizona, California, New Mexico and Texas during the 
past two summers have provided inspiration and direction to a great 
many teachers along these lines. 

Social and educational leadership is of paramount importance. Our 
Spanish-speaking population has suffered from lack of this leadership 
in the past, and development of latent capacities for leadership is one 
of the chief educational needs. In an effort to meet this need. the Insti- 
tute of International Education, in cooperation with the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, has initiated a program of fellowships for advanced 
students from our Spanish-speaking population who are preparing for 
educational and community leadership. This program is now in its 
third year. The recipients of the scholarships and fellowships return to 
their own communities after completing their preparation. Already they 
are in great demand for positions of community responsibility. It is 
hoped that universities and other private and voluntary agencies will 
supplement these scholarships and make possible a permanent program 


of this kind. 








PROTESTANT CHURCH LEADERS ON 
DUMBARTON OAKS 


Statement adopted at the biennial meeting of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, at Pittsburgh, 
November 28, 1944 


The Dumbarton Oaks proposals initiate a definite plan for the con- 
tinuing collaboration of the United Nations and in due course other na- 
tions. The Federal Council of Churches has long sought such a step 
and welcomes its occurrence. It would be a major disaster if this war 
were to end without provision for such continuing collaboration, and we 
rejoice that neither the exigencies of war nor the pendency of a national 
election has deterred American leadership from the effort to achieve 
this essential result. 

We recognize that transition from international anarchy to a com- 
plete, constitutional world order cannot occur at a single step. It was 
thus to be expected that any presently practicable plan should fall short 
of what will be required to assure lasting peace. The organization pro- 
posed has many of the characteristics of a military alliance of a few 
great powers. Certain provisions seem to envisage a division of the 
world into regional spheres of influence dominated by one or another 
of the great powers. Reliance is placed primarily on force unrelated 
to any explicitly agreed upon principles of justice. Further, the pro- 
posed organization should be more adequately endowed with curative 
functions needed to deal with the causes of war and with creative func- 
tions needed to draw the nations together in fellowship. 

With all of these defects, the proposals do, however, have the great 
merit of providing for a continuing and virtually constant consultation 
of representatives of the great powers and of selected lesser powers un- 
der conditions which will subject what is done to the moral judgment of 
mankind. The economic and social council, and related agencies, can 
do much to provide fellowship among the nations and eradicate the 
causes of war. If the proposals envisage much that partakes of a mili- 
tary alliance, at least that military alliance is to be put into a setting 
which will permit public opinion to influence its evolution toward a 
more adequate general organization. That will, above all, require an 
alert and enlightened attitude by the peoples of the world and a willing- 
ness that the conduct of their nations, whenever it in fact materially 
affects others, shall be subject to international discussion and judgment 
at the bar of public opinion. 

We believe that the proposed organization, with such beneficial 
modifications as ought to result from further consideration by the pros- 
pective members, can be developed into one that will commend itself to 
the Christian conscience. As such, we believe it should receive the sup- 
port of our people, with full recognition of its present limitations and 
with determination to overcome them. Admittedly, that will be a long, 
hard task. We emphasize that success will depend not merely upon 
political measures but upon more general acceptance throughout the 
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world of common moral judgments about national conduct. The ethical 
and moral standards recognized as applying to individuals must become 
generally accepted as applicable also to national and international con- 
duct. This is one of the indispensable conditions of world order. With- 
out it international law can never become a reliable instrument of order. 


It is at this point that Christians have a peculiar responsibility. We 
recognize it as our duty to seek to translate into action the beliefs which 
we profess. It is, at the same time, our profound conviction that no 
system of international security can succeed which fails to reckon with 
such principles of our faith as the imperative of the moral law, the worth 
of every human being, the precedence of human over material values, 
and the moral duty of cooperative action in a world community. No 
system for the organization of world society, however perfect in politi- 
cal theory and structure, can long succeed without the undergirding of 
these principles. And a system which may be imperfect at its incep- 
tion may develop into something curative and creative if Christians are 
vigilant and persistent in concerted action to bring the moral and spir- 
itual resources of their faith to bear continuously upon the problem of 
world order. 

Finally we must constantly reiterate the following basic affirmation 
of our Statement of Guiding Principles: WE BELIEVE that a supreme 
responsibility rests with the Church. The Church, being a creation of 
God in Jesus Christ, is called to proclaim to all men everywhere the way 
of life. Moreover, the Church which is now in reality a world commu- 
nity, may be used of God to develop His spirit of righteousness and 
love in every race and nation and thus to make possible a just and 
durable peace. For this service Christians must now dedicate them- 
selves, seeking forgiveness of their sins and the constant guidance and 


help of God. 





LETTER FROM FRESHMEN SENATORS 
January 23, 1945 


Dear Mr. PRreEsIpENT: 

The undersigned new members of the Senate of the United States, consciou- 
of the profound significance of the Conferences soon to be held with our principa! 
allies, wish to convey to you for your consideration, some of our thoughts concern 
ing the foreign policy of this government. 

We realize that it is important for you to be advised of the views of the nev 
Senators who heretofore have not had the opportunity to make their position clear 

I. We favor the formation at the earliest possible moment of a United 
Nations organization, to establish and preserve the peace of the world, along 
the general lines tentatively drafted at Dumbarton Oaks; 

II. We believe this government should use all reasonable means to assure 
our allies and the other nations of the world that we intend to share in the 
direction of and the responsibility for the settlement of this war and the 
maintenance of peace; 

We suggest that treaties among the major allies be concluded a- 
soon as possible, to demilitarize Germany and Japan and to keep them de 
militarized ; 
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IV. We believe that this government should, as soon as possible, arrange 
to participate affirmatively in all decisions affecting the establishment of law 
and order in the liberated or enemy countries. 

Trusting that these suggestions may be of assistance to you and wishing you 
success in the forthcoming Conferences, we are 
Yours respectfully, 


Frank P. Briggs, Missouri Brien McMahon, Connecticut 
Homer E. Capehart, Indiana Hugh D. Mitchell, Washington 
Forest C. Donnell, Missouri Wayne L. Morse, Oregon 

J. W. Fulbright, Arkansas John Moses, No. Dakota 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Iowa Francis J. Myers, Pa. 

Clyde R. Hoey, No. Carolina Leverett Saltonstall, Mass. 
Olin D. Johnston, So. Carolina H. Alexander Smith, N. J 
Warren G. Magnuson, Washington Glen H. Taylor, Idaho 


THE CRIMEAN CONFERENCE 


Text of the Communiqué issued by President Roosevelt, Prime-Minister Church 
ill and Premier Stalin on February 11, 1945. 


The Defeat of Germany 

We have considered and determined the military plans of the three Allied 
powers for the final defeat of the common enemy. The military staffs of the three 
Allied nations have met in daily meetings throughout the conference. These meet 
ings have been most satisfactory from every point of view and have resulted in 
closer coordination of the military effort of the three Allies than ever before 
The fullest information has been interchanged. The timing, scope and coordina 
tion of new and even more powerful blows to be launched by our armies and ai: 
forces into the heart of Germany from the east, west, north and south have been 
fully agreed and planned in detail. 

Our combined military plans will be made known only as we execute them. 
but we believe that the very close working partnership among the three staffs 
attained at this conference will result in shortening the war. Meetings of the 
three staffs will be continued in the future whenever the need arises. 

Nazi Germany is doomed. The German people will only make the cost of their 
defeat heavier to themselves by attempting to continue a hopeless resistance. 


The Occupation and Control of Germany 

We have agreed on common policies and plans for enforcing the unconditional! 
surrender terms which we shall impose together on Nazi Germany after German 
armed resistance has been finally crushed. These terms will not be made known 
until the final defeat of Germany has been accomplished. Under the agreed plan. 
the forces of the three powers will each occupy a separate zone of Germany 
Coordinated administration and control has been provided for under the plan 
through a central control commission consisting of the supreme commanders of 
the three powers with headquarters in Berlin. It has been agreed that France 
should be invited by the three powers, if she should so desire, to take over a zone 
of occupation, and to participate as a fourth member of the control commission. 
The limits of the French zone will be agreed by the four governments concerned 
through their representatives on the European Advisory Commission. 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and Nazism and to 
insure that Germany will never again be able to disturb the peace of the world. 
We are determined to disarm and disband all German armed forces; break up 
for all time the German general staff that has repeatedly contrived the resurgence 
of German militarism; remove or destroy all German military equipment; eliminate 
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or control all German industry that could be used for military production; bring 
all war criminals to just and swift punishment and exact reparation in kind for 
the destruction wrought by the Germans; wipe out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, 
organizations and institutions, remove all Nazi and militarist influences from public 
ofice and from the cultural and economic life of the German people; and take 
in harmony such other measures in Germany as may be necessary to the future 
peace and safety of the world. It is not our purpose to destroy the people of 
Germany, but only when Nazism and militarism have been extirpated will there 
be hope for a decent life for Germans, and a place for them in the comity of 
nations, 
Reparation by Germany 

We have considered the question of the damage caused by Germany to the 
Allied nations in this war and recognized it as just that Germany be obliged to 
make compensation for this damage in kind to the greatest extent possible. A 
commission for the compensation of damage will be established. The commission 
will be instructed to consider the question of the extent and methods for com- 
pensating damage caused by Germany to the Allied countries. The commission 
will work in Moscow. 

United Nations Conference 

We are resolved upon the earliest possible establishment with our Allies of a 
general international organization to maintain peace and security. We believe that 
this is essential, both to prevent aggression and to remove the political, economic 
and social causes of war through the close and continuing collaboration of all 
peace-loving peoples. 

The foundations were laid at Dumbarton Oaks. On the important question 
of voting procedure, however, agreement was not there reached. The present 
conference has been able to resolve this difficulty. 

We have agreed that a conference of United Nations should be called to meet 
at San Francisco in the United States on April 25, 1945, to prepare the charter 
of such an organization, along the lines proposed in the informal conversations 
at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The government of China and the provisional government of France will be 
immediately consulted and invited to sponsor invitations to the conference jointly 
with the governments of the United States, Great Britain and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. As soon as the consultation with China and France has been 
completed, the text of the proposals on voting procedure will be made public. 


Declaration on Liberated Europe 

The Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom, and the President of the United States of America have 
consulted with each other in the common interests of the peoples of their countries 
and those of liberated Europe. They jointly declare their mutual agreement to 
concert during the temporary period of instability in liberated Europe the policies 
of their three governments in assisting the peoples liberated from the domination 
of Nazi Germany and the peoples of the former Axis satellite states of Europe 
to solve by democratic means their pressing political and economic problems. 

The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding of national economic 
life must be achieved by processes which will enable the liberated peoples to 
destroy the last vestiges of Nazism and Fascism and to create democratic institu- 
tions of their own choice. This is a principle of the Atlantic Charter—the right 
of all peoples to choose the form of government under which they will live—the 
restoration of sovereign rights and self-government to those peoples who have been 
forcibly deprived of them by the aggressor nations. 

To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples may exercise these 
rights, the three governments will jointly assist the people in any European 
liberated state or former Axis satellite state in Europe where in their judgment 
conditions require (a) to establish conditions of internal peace; (b) to carry out 
emergency measures for the relief of distressed peoples; (c) to form interim gov- 
ernmental authorities broadly representative of all democratic elements in the 
population and pledged to the earliest possible establishment through free elections 
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of governments responsive to the will of the people; and (d) to facilitate wher 
necessary the holding of such elections. 

The three governments will consult the other United Nations and provisional 
authorities or other governments in Europe when matters of direct interest to them 
are under consideration. 

When, in the opinion of the three governments, conditions in any European 
liberated state or any former Axis satellite state in Europe make such action 
necessary, they will immediately consult together on the measures necessary to 
discharge the joint responsibilities set forth in this declaration. 

By this declaration we reaffirm our faith in the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, our pledge in the declaration by the United Nations, and our determina 
tion to build in cooperation with other peace-loving nations world order unde: 
law, dedicated to peace, security, freedom and general well-being of all mankind. 

In issuing this declaration, the three powers express the hope that the Pro 
visional Government of the French Republic may be associated with them in the 
procedure suggested. 

Poland 

A new situation has been created in Poland as a result of her complete libera 
tion by the Red Army. This calls for the establishment of a Polish provisional! 
government which can be more broadly based than was possible before the recent 
liberation of Western Poland. The provisional government which is now function 
ing in Poland should therefore be reorganized on a broader democratic basi- 
with the inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland itself and from Poles abroad 
This new government should then be called the Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity. 

M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman and Sir A. Clark Kerr are authorized as a commis 
sion to consult in the first instance in Moscow with members of the present 
provisional government and with other Polish democratic leaders from within 
Poland and from abroad, with a view to the reorganization of the present govern 
ment along the above lines. This Polish Provisional Government of National 
Unity shall be pledged to the holding of free and unfettered elections as soon as 
possible on the basis of universal suffrage and secret ballot. In these elections 
all democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and to put 
forward candidates. 

When a Polish Provisional Government of National Unity has been properly 
formed in conformity with the above, the government of the U. S. S. R., which 
now maintains diplomatic relations with the present provisional government of 
Poland, and the government of the United Kingdom and the government of the 
U. S. A. will establish diplomatic relations with the new Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment of National Unity, and will exchange ambassadors by whose reports the 
respective governments will be kept informed about the situation in Poland. 

The three heads of government consider that the eastern frontier of Poland 
should follow the Curzon line with digressions from it in some regions of 5 to 8 
kilometers in favor of Poland. They recognize that Poland must receive sub- 
stantial accessions of territory in the north and west. They feel that the opinion 
of the new Polish Provisional Government of National Unity should be sought 
in due course on the extent of these accessions and that the final delimitation of 
the western frontier of Poland should thereafter await the péace conference. 


Yugoslavia 

We have agreed to recommend to Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasic that the agree 
ment between them should be put into effect immediately, and that a new govern 
ment should be formed on the basis of that agreement. 

We also recommend that as soon as the new government has been formed it 
should declare that: 

(1) The anti-Fascist assembly of National Liberation (Avnoj) should be 
extended to include members of the last Yugoslav Parliament (Skupschina) who 
have not compromised themselves by collaboration with the enemy, thus forming a 
body to be known as a temporary Parliament; and 
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(2) Legislative acts passed by the anti-Fascist Assembly of National Libera- 
tion will be subject to subsequent ratification by a constituent assembly. 
There was also a general review of other Balkan questions. 


Meetings of Foreign Secretaries 


Throughout the conference, besides the daily meetings of the heads of govern- 
ments and the Foreign Secretaries, separate meetings of the three Foreign Secre 
taries, and their advisers have also been held daily. 

These meetings have proved of the utmost value and the conference agreed that 
permanent machinery should be set up for regular consultation between the three 
Foreign Secretaries. They will, therefore, meet as often as may be necessary, 
probably about every three or four months. These meetings will be held in rota- 
tion in the three capitals, the first meeting being held in London, after the United 
Nations Conference on World Organization. 


Unity for Peace as for War 

Our meeting here in the Crimea has reafirmed our common determination to 
maintain and strengthen in the peace to come that unity of purpose and of action 
which has made victory possible and certain for the United Nations in this war. 
We believe that this is a sacred obligation which our governments owe to our 
peoples and to all the peoples of the world. 

Only with the continuing and growing cooperation and understanding among 
our three countries and among all the peace-loving nations can the highest aspira- 
tion of humanity be realized—a secure and lasting peace which will, in the words 
of the Atlantic Charter, “afford assurance that all men in all the Jands may live 
out their lives in freedom from fear and want.” 

Victory in this war and establishment of the proposed international organization 
will provide the greatest opportunity in all history to create in the years to come 
the essential conditions of such a peace. 

Signed: WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
J. STALIN 
February 11, 1945. 


The text of an agreement reached at the conference concerning prisoners lib- 
erated by the Allied forces invading Germany follows: 

A comprehensive agreement was reached at the Crimea conference providing 
detailed arrangements for the protection, maintenance and repatriation of prisoners 
of war and civilians of the British commonwealth, Soviet Union and United States 
liberated by the Allied forces now invading Germany. 

Under these arrangements each Ally will provide food, clothing, medical atten- 
tion and other needs for the nationals of the others until transport is available for 
their repatriation. In caring for British subjects and American citizens the Soviet 
government will be assisted by British and American officers. Soviet officers will 
assist British and American authorities in their task of caring for Soviet citizens 
liberated by the British and American forces during such time as they are on 
the continent of Europe or in the United Kingdom, awaiting transport to take 
them home. 

We are pledged‘to give every assistance consistent with operational require- 
ments to help to insure that all these prisoners of war and civilians are speedily 


repatriated. 


For where might and justice are yoke-fellows- what pair is stronger 
than this? 


AESCHYLUS 








World Horizons 

















Momentous events all over the world happen so rapidly that we are 
like spectators watching the illuminated news-flashes on the front of a 
newspaper building. We have no time to catch their immediate sig- 
nificance or relate them to the general trend. They often are soon for- 
gotten. 

We find it most difficult to keep a proper sense of proportion and 
right perspective in judging this kaleidoscopic international situation. 
We cannot readily judge the long-range significance of fleeting events. 
Though we are in the midstream of this tide we must make an effort 
to find the controlling principles and to note these underlying and con- 
stant influences at work which can enable us to judge the significance 
and direction of world events. It may help considerably if we attempt 
at intervals to make a general survey of international horizons. And 
we should do so as far as is humanly possible with generous judicial 
minds and without personal prejudice or pride of opinion. 


“Power Pouitics.” The ungenerous critics of the harassed states- 
men now trying to win the war and plan the peace are crying out ex- 
citedly against “power politics.” As if politics could ever be divorced 
from power! As if the peace of Europe from 1870 till 1914 had not 
been maintained by power politics! As if no nation had ever been 
justified in seeking understandings and alliances to protect its own 
security ! 

What is wrong with “power politics” is not the fact of their employ- 
ment but their occasional misuse. Bismarck, though believing in a 
policy of “blood and iron” also believed in friendly alliances of the 
nature of “insurance” and “reinsurance.” He thoroughly disapproved 
of the truculent and clumsy use of “power politics” by Kaiser Wilhelm 
II. Hitler made the most cynical use of “power politics” and never 
to make friends or ensure peace. 

Stalin, following closely the traditions of Czarist Russia, has been 
much concerned about the Baltic and the Balkan States. Great Britain 
likewise has been gravely concerned about the Mediterranean and the 
route to the Far East. Neither Russia nor Great Britain know of any 
other existing safeguard than “power politics.” 

The alternative policy apparently advocated by these critics of 
“power politics” is to rely on some plan of universal security through 
a world organization not yet created or able to function effectively. 
They seem to ignore the existence of regional interests such as in Cen- 
tral Europe, the Balkans, Asia, and in this Western Hemisphere. There 
are special neighborhood interests which compel nations to enter into 
arrangements of a mutually protective nature. To ignore these by de- 
nouncing “power politics” would seem strangely myopic or naive. 
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There need be no incompatability between a system of world se- 
curity and “power politics.” On the contrary, the recent agreements 
between Russia and France, or between Russia and Czechoslovakia, 
may prove in the near and the longer future to be the necessary imple- 
mentation of a universal organization such as is contemplated by the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. They properly might be likened to the 
flying buttresses of a cathedral which relieve the pressure on the walls 
from the great weight of the roof. The superstructure of a world or- 
ganization may be submitted at any moment to dangerous pressure, 
particularly by smaller nations which may not be able to share the 
immediate responsibilities of the greater powers in maintaining calm 
and order in time of stress. 

No institution or system will work automatically. All depends on 
the good faith and good intentions of men and nations. “Power poli- 
tics” are always involved and are inevitable. What we must hope and 
plan for is their right use for noble ends. 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER. Some critics have challenged both the 
meaning and the validity of the Atlantic Charter. The President himself 
unfortunately cast doubt on this momentous document when he ad- 
mitted casually in a press conference that it had never been formally 
signed by Churchill and himself and that no permanent copy, such as 
the Declaration of Independence, existed. The President, however, soon 
corrected the unfavorable impression when he said in his message to 
Congress on January 6, 1945: “In August, 1941, Prime Minister Church- 
ill and I agreed to the principles of the Atlantic Charter, these being 
later incorporated into the declaration by the United Nations of Janu- 
ary 1, 1942. At the time certain isolationists protested against our 
right to proclaim the principles—and against the very principles them- 
selves. Today many of the same people are protesting against the pos- 
sibility of violation of the same principles. 

“It is true that the statement of principles in the Atlantic Charter 
did not provide rules of easy application to each and every one of this 
war-torn world’s tangled situations. But it is a good and a useful 
thing—it is an essential thing—to have principles toward which we 
can aim. 

“And we shall not hesitate to use our influence—and to use it now— 
to secure so far as is humanly possible the fulfillment of the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. We have not shrunk from the military responsi- 
bilities brought on by this war. We cannot and will not shrink from 
the political responsibilities which follow in the wake of battle. 

“I do not wish to give the impression that all mistakes can be 
avoided and that many disappointments are not inevitable in the making 
of peace. But we must not this time lose the hope of establishing order 
which will be capable of maintaining peace and realizing through the 
years perfect justice between nations.” 

While it doubtless would be more exact to say that principles should 
control conduct rather than be aimed at, the Atlantic Charter remains 
intact as a solemn compact and dedication by the United Nations who 
formally ratified it in their Declaration of January 1, 1942. And the 
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conferences of Moscow and the Crimea confirmed this action. The 
Lend-Lease agreements’contain in the preamble a reference to adherence 
to “a common program of purposes and principles embodied in the 
Joint Declaration, known as the Atlantic Charter. . . .” 

There should be no doubt concerning the avowed intent of the 
United Nations to conform their actions to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter so far as is reasonably possible. There undoubtedly will be 
siuations where these principles cannot be rigidly applied and the solu- 
tions may be guided by the old saw that “a half a loaf is better than no 
bread.” But this does not necessarily mean a compromise of principle 
but rather its most rational and feasible application. Such situations 
are those of the Baltic States, Poland, and Greece. 

The Baltic States. Many critics have held that the Atlantic Charter 
was in danger of being utterly repudiated as far as the Baltic States of 
Lithuania, Esthonia, and Latvia were concerned. They seem, however, 
to have ignored the fact that these States, which were formerly an 
integral part of Russia prior to 1919, were reincorporated under the 
Soviet Union in 1940. The Atlantic Charter obviously cannot be in- 
voked to rectify all historic grievances. That would be quixotic to the 
extreme. And it would be an onerous responsibility to place on the 
new international organization contemplated by the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals. 

Poland. The Poles are entitled to immense sympathy by reason of 
their many struggles for independence and their harrowing sufferings 
in the present war. The United Nations join sincerely with Russia in 
desiring a “strong, independent Poland.” They cannot, however, easily 
prescribe the just and the exact boundaries which would be historically 
or logically correct. Whether Poland should have lands east of the 
Curzon Line or be entitled to compensations in East Prussia, Pomerania, 
or Upper Silesia are problems of a contentious nature which must be 
left to honest discussion by all the parties concerned. 

The Polish Question has one constant factor, namely, the ancient 
antagonisms between the Poles and the Russians. They have been ene- 
mies for centuries. They have fundamentally different religious, politi- 
cal, and economic beliefs. It is natural that the Soviet Union should 
prefer to have a government in Poland that is sympathetic to Russian 
aims. Likewise it is natural that the Polish Government in Exile should 
desire to maintain the complete independence of Poland. The libera- 
tion of Poland by Russia has made the problem all the more difficult. 
The Soviet Government has already recognized the Lublin Provisional 
Government which now is installed in Warsaw. The principles of the 
Atlantic Charter are not susceptible of easy application in so highly in- 
volved a situation. The ultimate solution, with the best good will of all 
the parties concerned, may not prove satisfactory to any of them. The 
decisions concerning Poland reached by the Crimean Conference, though 
not final in nature, may greatly help to find a just solution. 

Greece. The intervention by Great Britain in the domestic affairs of 
the Greeks has been violently attacked as a violation of the principle of 
the Atlantic Charter asserting “the right of all peoples to choose the 
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form of government under which they will live.” Prime Minister 
Churchill has been hard-pressed to justify this intervention. 

In judging this and similar situations in North Africa, Italy, or 
France, it is essential to recognize that the governing factor is that of 
military necessity. The liberating armies have the right to decide what 
measures should be taken to guarantee order and security. It may be 
necessary to prevent subversive elements from gaining control of the 
local administration. A temporary recognition may be given to some 
one faction capable of maintaining order pending the free expression of 
the will of the people under normal peaceful conditions. 

The British authorities were dealing with rival Greek factions which 
were well armed and capable of acts of war and sabotage against the 
security of the occupying forces. It was hardly to be expected that 
such a state of affairs could long be tolerated. 

Another constant factor in such situations is that of “power politics.” 
The aims of the Soviet Union in the Balkans may not have been entirely 
compatible with the aims of Great Britain in the Mediterranean. 
Churchill, in defending the policy of the occupying forces in Greece, 
adroitly alluded to the “trotsky ites” who were backing the radical Greek 
elements. The implication of a divergence of views between Great Brit- 
ain and her Russian Ally is quite apparent. Until a complete harmony 
of views can be had among the Great Powers it will be difficult to deter- 
mine the exact merits of such complicated and delicate situations as that 
of Greece, Poland, and the Baltic States. 


THE DumBarTon Oaks PRoposa.s. Public opinion in the United 
States has been remarkably favorable to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 
They have been accepted in a non-partisan spirit as affording the basis 
for a definite plan of international organization. They are of course 
subject to thorough modification and emendation at the later conference 
of the United Nations now scheduled for April 25th in San Francisco. 


Criticism of the Proposals has centered largely on the control of the 
proposed international organization by the five great powers, Great 
Britain, Russia, China, the United States, and France. The smaller 
nations resent the purpose to relegate them to a subordinate role. On 
the other hand it must be recognized that for an indefinite period the 
same powers to whom the smaller nations will owe their liberation must 
continue to safeguard their freedom and security. Responsibility for 
important decisions will necessarily lie with those who will have to 
carry the decisions into effect. The inherent strength of an international 
organization will depend primarily on the unity of the great powers. If 
they disagree or become openly antagonistic to each other the whole 
structure of international security will be undermined. No system or 
institution for world order will suffice unless based on the mutual con- 
fidence and good faith of the principal nations who will be responsible 
for securing and maintaining peace. The matter of weighing votes in 
the United Nations Organization will necessarily be subordinate to the 
main problem of preserving harmony among the great powers. 
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THe CRIMEAN CONFERENCE. The text of the agreement reached at 
Yalta by President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and Marshal 
Stalin speaks most eloquently for itself. (See page 51). It has com- 
manded immediate and enthusiastic general approval. A detailed anal- 
ysis of this momentous declaration cannot be included in the present 
survey. We can only register a profound impression of the broad sweep 
and the idealism of the decisions reached. Especially encouraging is 
the reaffirmation of the Atlantic Charter: “Only with the continuing 
and growing co-operation and understanding among our three countries 
and among all the peace-loving nations can the highest aspiration of 
humanity be realized—a secure and lasting peace which will, in the 
words of the Atlantic Charter, ‘afford assurance that all the men in all 
the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want’.” The 
specific reference to the right of the liberated peoples “to create demo- 
cratic institutions of their own choice” is significant. “This is a prin- 
ciple of the Atlantic Charter—the right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live—the restoration of sovereign 
rights and self-government to those peoples who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them by the aggressor nations.” The value of all such pro- 
nouncements and further plans for united action will depend on the 
honesty and the good will of all concerned. We must strive to build up 
mutual faith among all of the United Nations. 


B. 


THE NEW PATRIOTISM 


In temporary pain 
The age is bearing a new breed 
Of men and women, patriots of the world 
And one another. Boundaries in vain, 
Birthrights and countries, would constrain 
The old diversity of seed 
To be diversity of soul. 

O mighty patriots, maintain 
Your loyalty!—till flags unfurled 
For battle shall arraign 
The traitors who unfurled them, shall remain 
And shine over an army with no slain, 
And men from every nation shall enroll, 
And women—in the hardihood of peace! 


WITTER BYNNER. 




















Books for the Times 








THE GENTLEMEN TALK OF Peace. By William B. Ziff. New York, the 

Macmillan Company, 1944. 530 pp. $3.00. 

This volume is a sensitive critique of our sick world and a homeo- 
pathic prescription for curing its illness. 

Suggesting a compromise between an ideal of international society 
and the existing era of international disorder, Ziff proposed to divide 
the world into five self-sustaining communities. The Union of the 
West, composed of a unified North and South America, the British Isles. 
Iceland, Greenland, Australia, and the islands of the Pacific south of 
Formosa and West of Borneo and Java, would have a land area of 
20,000,000 square miles and a population of 358,000,000. It would 
have one citizenship but many languages and diversified resources. 

Ziff’s vivid, fact-rich analysis of our world situation is the most pene- 
trating and valid one which this reviewer has read. The proposal for 
a “Union of the West” deserves very earnest consideration. Unless 
American leadership brings the United States to full acceptance of its 
obligations, Ziff’s portrait of the world to come may be uncannily cor- 
rect. “The Gentlemen Talk of Peace” is a volume to be studied with 
grave earnestness. It will not leave the reader comfortable, but it will 
accelerate his well-furnished mind to think about the real problems 
which confront us. Working from the puzzle of facts which he enu- 
merates, Ziff’s solution is very far from fanciful. It may be exactly 


what we shall get. 
Paut F. DouctLass 


AMERICA AND Two Wars. By Dexter Perkins. Boston, Little, Brown, 

1944. 206 pp. and index. $2.00. 

This book by Professor Dexter Perkins of the University of Roch- 
ester will interest the general reader because it recounts succinctly and 
well the major developments in foreign policy since the United States 
abandoned isolationism in 1898. Five of the eight brief chapters of 
the book are devoted to a review and elucidation of the issues and di- 
plomacy of the first world war and of the inter-war years from 1918 to 
1940. Then follows a chapter on War Diplomacy 1941-43, recounting 
the substantial diplomatic achievements of those parlous years; a chap- 
ter that might well be read by those who so easily repeat allegations of 
bungling and confusion made by partisan critics of the present Admin- 
istration. 

In his final chapter the author summarizes the lessons of the past 
and hazards some judgment concerning future requisites for peace in 
these words: “The past proclaims that ‘isolationism’ is outworn gospel. 
Peace depends upon (1) the effective disarmament of Germany and 
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Japan, (2) the harmonious cooperation of the victor nations, (3) the 
evolution of international institutions for the better solution of the 
broad economic and political problems of an international society. It 
depends, too, upon the sagacity of the American people, their choice of 
leaders, and the workings of their constitutional mechanism. Finally, it 
is related to the success of our own domestic economic order.” 

The tone of the volume is objective and temperate throughout. The 
style is clear and cogent, with helpful summaries at the beginning and 
end of each chapter. The result is a readable history of our foreign 
relations since the turn of the century which does for the reader what 
the author believes history should do, namely “apply the lessons of the 
past to the future that lies ahead.” 

Rav I. Gricssy. 


THE Roap to TEHERAN. By Foster Rhea Dulles. Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, Princeton University Press, 1944. 279 pp., index. $2.50. 

The author presents an accurate, concise, and objective survey of 
“the relations between the people of the United States and the people of 
Russia from the early days of our own independence to those of the com- 
mon association of the two nations in the world struggle against Nazi 
Germany.” This book deserves most careful study and consideration. 
It is written in an easy, agreeable style. 


P. M. B. 


Hour oF TriumpH. By George Fielding Eliot. New York, Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1944, 210 pp. and index. $2.50. 


Because of its expert discussion of the means of preserving the fruits 
of victory of the United Nations after this war, this book by Major 
Eliot will be found pertinent to the study of postwar order. The author 
discusses the possibility and methods of policing the world with a large 
grasp of democratic ideals as well as of military strategy. 

But any international organization at all, he says, “must be a natural 
growth, a development, proceeding from the sure foundation of known 
and trusted things, growing a little at a time and with each new growth 
subject to test and change. ... That is true of the political organization, 
and it is likewise true of the police arm of that organization.” These 
seem to be very wise and important words. 


M. S. C. 


ForeIcGn Poxicy Becins aT Home. By Jamse P. Warburg. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1944. 308 pp.; index. $2.50. 


Mr. Warburg, a banker of long experience, a German by birth, is 
peculiarly fitted to discuss the foreign policy of the United States. His 
views are based solidly on the realities of recent events though his in- 
terpretation may be biased and lacking in complete objectivity, they are 
nevertheless most challenging and entitled to respect. His general con- 
clusion concerning the German problem is worth quoting: “The task 
of the United Nations is to organize the world for peace by setting up a 
political and economic order so permeated with justice that neither na- 
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tions nor people within nations will be moved to violence. The problem 
of fitting the former aggressor nations into such an order is primarily 
the problem of the people of those nations. In the case of Germany it is 
primarily the problem of the German people to fit themselves into a 
peaceful Europe.” 

P. M. B. 


Cotonies. By Eric Walker. England, Cambridge University Press; 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1944. 162 pp.; index. $1.25. 
Professor of Imperial and Naval History in the University of Cam- 

bridge, Mr. Walker here looks at the problems relating to colonies in 
general, and focuses attention on the colonial policies of six of the lead- 
ing Powers. It comes as a surprise to an American that he mentions 
the United States as a colonial Power, and furthermore that he considers 
our territories, before they attain statehood, as colonies. The U.S.S.R. 
is also listed as a colonial Power, whose colonies lie within her own 
boundaries. 

In so small a handbook it has been necessary to deal in generalities 
quite largely, whereas the differences between the colonies of the world 
make it dificult to apply all the principles enunciated to many of them. 
The future of colonies, including their liberation has been treated large- 
ly from a British point of view. But as an evidence of the book’s breadth 
of vision we may quote the author when he says, “Of course, no mere 
colonial spring-cleaning can hope for permanent success unless it forms 
part of a world-wide overhaul.” 

The book can be recommended both for its historical perspective and 
for the ease with which one reads it. 

M. S. C. 


CLAIMS TO TERRITORY IN INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIOINS. By 

Norman Hill. New York, Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. vii 

+ 248. index. $3.00. 

Although the title of this small book by the Professor of Internation- 
al Law and Relations at the University of Nebraska implies that the 
subject of territorial claims is treated from the point of view of its rela- 
tion to international law, the greater part is devoted to Non-Legal 
Claims. Legal Claims are considered in only about one-twelfth of the 
whole. After separate discussion of Strategic, Geographic, Historic, 
Economic and Ethnic Claims, there is an additional section for Miscel- 
laneous Non-Legal Claims including such matters as political, secretly- 
agreed-upon, sentimental, indemificatory, cooperational, sacrificial, hu- 
manitarian and compensatory claims. Merely to list the attempted 
classification seems to show the futility of any such subjective dissec- 
tion. The author at times himself recognizes the difficulty. Bolivia, 
Mexico and Paraguay, are unaccountably missing from the index. The 
case of Bolivia might well have been instanced on the topic of guaran- 
teed access to the sea through the ports of a neighbor. 

The treatment is brief, and might be called superficial, did not the 
profuse documentation by foot-notes and bibliography make summary 
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a fairer term. The total result for a layman is pretty sketchy; for a 
statesman or advisor who might be inclined to take the book along when 
he starts for the peace conference it can perhaps serve best as a locator 
of more specific authorities under the various heads. “It is not the 
purpose of this volume” states the author, “to advance solutions to par- 
ticular territorial disputes either as they have existed in the past or as 
they have been brought to light during World War II. It has rather 
been the intention to analyze such disputes with a view to a better under- 
standing of their nature and the proceedings available for their solu- 
tions.” It seems to this reviewer that the analysis by an effort to classify 
motives is destined to failure from the outset and that procedures are of 
little importance so long as each peace conference governs its own pro- 
cedure by rules made wholly by itself, but that the thing of real impor- 
tance is the disposal rather than the making of the claim. Acceptance 
or rejection of territorial claims by arbitration, treaty or international 
tribunals in the past, and upon what grounds, forms a body of prec- 
edents which, so far as they go, and to the extent that agreed-upon inter- 
national law doctrines may have weight in the world of tomorrow, point 
toward the just solutions of the new and many boundary claims which 
will require decision upon the coming of peace. 

A few strikingly realistic comments and aphorisms are worthy of 
special note. For instance, “Boundaries derive their significance pri- 
marily from the fact that they divide people, not because they divide 
land.” “Overworked memories account for much of the popular feel- 
ing that obstructs permanent solutions to such disputes as Alsace- 
Lorraine between France and Germany.” “While rivers have declined 
in military importance, it would seem that islands have become more 
useful.” “Within the present system of internationalism it is unlikely 
that the problem of a just terirtorial distribution can have a completely 
satisfactory solution. . . . The ideal treatment for all territorial prob- 
lems would be the indirect one of abolishing those conditions of inter- 
national relations that make territory the object of competition.” 

“On the whole, the book is a useful compendium of sources and 
gathering in parvo of the modern world’s territorial disputes. 

GORDON [RELAND. 


CENTRAL Union oF Europe. By Peter Jordan. New York, McBride & 

Co., 1944. 111 pp., illustrated. $2.00. 

Regional grouping of states, especially small states, under a general 
world organization is not a new topic. Mr. Jordan, however, chooses a 
part of Europe for his investigation along this line. In brief chapters 
illustrated with graphic maps he considers several possibilities for cen- 
tral Europe and emerges with a plan for the organization of a “Central 
Union of Europe,” comprising a chain of states stretching from the 
Baltic to and including Greece. He believes that such a union might 
well be a bridge instead of a barrier between Russia and west Europe. 

It is a definite and objective presentation. 


M. S. C. 
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Cuina Takes Her Pract. By Carl Crow. New York, Harper and 

Brothers, 1944. 276 pp.; index. $2.75. 

In this little volume Carl Crow has given us the clearest and most 
interesting presentation of problems, developments, and personalities in 
the Chinese Republic that has come to this reviewer's attention. No one 
need steer clear of it in the fear that he will be drawn into the inex- 
tricable maze of a Chinese puzzle. Moreover, the presentation is ab- 
sorbingly interesting, the more so because of the human touch of a man 
who lived, travelled widely, and did business in China during the en- 
tire period under observation, and who had personal acquaintance with 
great leaders. 

The story begins with the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty in the 
very year that the author joined Thomas Millard in setting up the 
China Press newspaper in Shanghai. 

The book answers many questions about Sun Yat Sen and his Three 
Peoples’ Principles which an American socialist helped to shape; about 
the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang; about the Kuomintang and the 
proposed constitutional framework; about the Industrial Cooperatives 
and the New Life Movement. Here is the unfolding of Japan’s vicious 
campaign of sabotage, blackmail and dope which aimed at the educa- 
tional and economic control of China. A sensible and balanced account 
of Chinese communism and its contemporary significance is timely. 
Good medicine for skeptics is found in the account of the building of 
the Burma Road. 

Mr. Crow emerges from his experiences and knowledge of China 
with utmost confidence in the future. He has reason for this faith, 
well grounded in the essential democracy of Chinese institutions and 
society, in the national character, in the traditions of responsible repre- 
sentative institutions. There is sound basis for the author’s prediction 
that China will pursue a sane middle course in economic development, 
somewhere between Russia’s public ownership and America’s policy of 
private enterprise. 

Mr. Crow has done an inestimable service in writing this book which 
ranks among his best. It is no disparagement to state that he is strongly 
sympathetic in his presentation. One can hardly live in China and 


escape that. 
W. M. GewenrR 


Tue Tyrants’ WAR AND THE Peoptes’ Peace. By Ferdinand A. Her- 
mens. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. XII, 250, 
with index. $2.75. 

This is a strange and interesting apologia for the German people. 
The author evidently has suffered greatly because of the adverse criti- 
cism of his people and now fears a hard and unworkable peace. For 
these reasons it is well worth the reading. We need to check our opin- 
ions where our feelings are so deeply engaged. 


P. M. B. 
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REVOLUTIONS IN Russia—THEIR LEssoNS FOR THE WESTERN WORLD. 
By G. R. Treviranus. New York, Harpers, 1944. 303 pp. $3.00. 
Mr. Treviranus, who is introduced by the publisher as a former 

member of the German government, “closely in touch with relations 

with Russia,” has written an unnecessarily careless book. The author 

himself does not know anything about Russia but claims that his re- 

search was based on the “learning and wisdom of Russian friends.” 
After careful reading I found no “lessons for the Western World.” 

] just found an incompetent report on Russian history since 1905 and a 

chapter on Russia’s future presented along the familiar lines of German 

Geopolitics. I am sure that the first pages of the bibliography and the 

spelling of Russian names all through the book were not checked by his 

Russian friends on whose “learning and wisdom” he based his research. 

Joun F. NorMano. 


Democracy UNDER Pressure; Special Interests vs. the Public Welfare. 
By Stuart Chase. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. 142 
pp. $1.00. 

This is the fourth in a series of reports to the Twentieth Century 
Fund, reports meant to furnish background from which to solve some 
of the problems which will appear “When the War Ends,”—which is the 
name of the series. All opinions are sponsored by Mr. Chase alone, 
though he has had assistance in gathering data. 

The power of various pressure groups, such as the Business groups, 
the Labor groups and the Farm groups,—all those who operate on the 
basis of “Me first,” is the theme of the book. Many of the gains achieved 
by these groups have been good, if only for a small part of the public, 
but Mr. Chase thinks that our institutions and welfare can be preserved 
on the basis of private initiative only if the American people unite in 
programs for the good of all, with the underlying idea of how much they 
can give to America and not how much they can get out of her. 


M. S. C. 


New Perspectives ON Peace. Edited by George B. DeHuszar. Chicago, 

University of Chicago Press, 1944. 254 pp., index. $2.50. 

Here is an ingenious effort to attack the problem of peace on many 
fronts. Dr. Huszar, of the Faculty of European and Asiatic Study at 
the University of Chicago, has brought together in these Walgreen Lec- 
tures delivered at the University in the Spring of 1944, various facets of 
the problems that command attention. The text does not suffer because 
of its adaptation to the spoken word, but rather improves in clarity. 
The authorities chosen, to be sure, are all residents at the University 
and could not help but impose some limitation on the responsible choices 
made.. However, the geographical, historical, ethnological, economic, 
sociological, legal,.educational, psychological, philosophic, and religious 
phases of the peace are all discussed in a scholarly manner. Without 
giving undue credit, it is readily apparent that the best of these essays is 
that of Dr. Huszar, himself, who did not limit his exploration to any one 
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phase, but includes a balance of all, in his admirable opening essay. 
Altogether, an ambitious and noteworthy book, far more important than 
the usual reprint of subsidized lectures could ever hope to be. 


F. D. 


Beyonp ALL Fronts. By Max Jordan. Milwaukee. Bruce Publishing 

Co., 1944. 362 pp. appendix. $3.00. 

For many years, the Central European representative of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, with headquarters at that European 
Eagle’s Nest, Basle, in neutral Switzerland, Dr. Max Jordan has been in 
an extraordinary position to get the true picture of European affairs. 

This book represents the first opportunity he has had to disclose 
activities, methods, and consequences of Nazi infiltration, its acceptance 
and final control in Germany. Dr. Jordan relates much about himself 
in this book, giving interesting highlights of his experiences as a stu- 
dent, a journalist and finally, a radio broadcaster (never quite un- 
touched by the influence of his professional journalistic career) but the 
great contribution the book has to make is the intimate account of the 
conflicts of Europe in the days of the Great Armistice (1918-1939) and 
since, which has brought the world to its present state of chaos. No 
longer is Turkey the sick man of Europe in this Era, but Europe is the 
sick man of the world and the world is the sick man of God. Dr. Jordan 
argues for that peace that exists “beyond all fronts.” The peace that 
may come about in the hearts of men. He takes his text from a 
poignantly pathetic letter of a German believer in democracy who links 
belief in God and man as the basis of Christian living. 

A moving, sincere, devoted account of the struggles of those foes of 
Nazism against the “evil that men do” that “lives after them,” with a 
promise of a better world to come when the present world has been 


cleansed. 
F. D. 


RECOMMENDED READING ON POSTWAR PLANNING 


Problems of Lasting Peace. By Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson. New 
York, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1942. 

Conditions of Peace. By Edward Hallett Carr. New York, Macmillan. 
1942. 

The Lost Peace. By Harold Butler. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 

World Order in Historical Perspective. By Hans Kohn: Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1942. 

A Righteous Faith for a Just and Durable Peace. A symposium, Federal 
Council of Churches. New York. 
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The Science of Peace. By Philip Marshall Brown. New York, Revell, 
1942. 

Agenda for a Postwar World. By J. B. Condliffe. New York, W. W. 
Norton, 1942. 

Prepare for Peace. By Henry W. Wriston. New York, Harper, 1941. 

The International Law of the Future (Library Edition), Division of 
International Law, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Washington, 1944. 

Peace Plans and American Choices. By Arthur C. Millspaugh, Wash- 
ington, Brookings Institution. 1942. 

Victory Is Not Enough. By Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer. New York, 
W. W. Norton Co., 1942. 

War ard Peace in the Pacific. Report of the Mount Tremblant Confer- 
ence, Canada, 1942. Institute of Pacific Relations. 

A Time for Greatness. By Herbert Agar. Boston, Little, Brown, 1942. 

The Hope of a New World. By William Temple, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. New York, Macmillan, 1943. 

Education and the United Nations; Report of Joint Commission of the 
Council for Education in World Citizenship and the London Inter- 
national Assembly. Washington, American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 1943. 

The Great Decision. By James T. Shotwell. New York, Macmillan, 
1944. 

The Time for Decision. By Sumner Welles. New York, Harpers, 1944. 

Road to Foreign Policy. By Hugh Gibson. New York, Doubleday, 
Doran, 1944. 

Strategy of Peace. By Henry M. Wriston. Boston, World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1944. 

The Sinews of Peace. By Herbert Feis. New York, Harper, 1944. 

The Constitution and World Organization. By Edward S. Corwin. 
Princeton University Press, 1944. 

The Control of Germany and Japan. By Harold G. Moulton and Louis 
Marlio. Washington, Brookings Institution, 1944. 

The Coming Struggle for Peace. By André Visson. New York. Viking 
Press, 1944. 

The Indian Problem, Report on the Constitutional Problem in India. 
By R. Coupland. New York, Oxford University Press, 1944. 

Basic Principles of the Inter-American System. Washington, Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 

U. S. Foreign Policy; Shield of the Republic. By Walter Lippmann. 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1943. 

U. S. War Aims. By Walter Lippmann. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 
1944. 

Peace and War: U. S. Foreign Policy, 1931-1941. Washington, Depart- 
ment of State, 1943. 

















PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


Winning the War and the Peace. A Program of Legislative Action 
Proposed by the Postwar Planning Committee, Commerce and 
Industry Association, N. York. 1944. Price 25 cents. 


The International Economic Outlook, By’ J. B. Condliffe. New York, 
Committee on International Economic Pulicy, 1944. Free on Re- 
quest. 

The Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice. By Jan 
Hostie. Reprinted from the American Journal of International 
Law, July, 1944. 

Arbitration in International Controversy. By Frances Kellor and Mar- 
tin Domke. New York. Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace and American Arbitration League. 1944. 

. Proposals for the United Nations Charter. What was done at Dum- 
barton Oaks. By Clark M. Eichelberger. New York. Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of Peace, 1944. Price 10 cents. 


Secularism’s Attack on World Order. By Rev. John LaFarge. Wash- 
nigton, Catholic Association for International Peace. Price 5 cents. 

Proposals for the Organization of the Nations for Peace and Law. Rec- 
ommendations and Report by the Special Committee of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, Recommendations adopted at the 67th annual 
meeting. Sept. 12, 1944. 

Conference at Bretton Woods Prepares Plans for International Finance. 
By John Parke Young. U. S. Department of State, Publication 


2216. Price 10 cents. 
The Cultural Cooperation Program 1933-1943. Prepared by Haldore 
Hanson. Department of State Publication 2137. Price 15 cents. 


Price Control in the Postwar Period. By Norman S. Buchanan. New 
York, Committee on International Eeonomic Policy, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 

A Peace That Pays. By Thomas P. Brockway, New York, Foreign 
Policy Asseciation. Headline Series No. 48. Oct., 1944. 

Price 25 cents. 


Monetary Plans for the United Nations. By Mabel Newcomer. Washing- 
ton, American Association of University Women. A Layman’s 
Guide to Proposals of the Bretton Woods Conference. Price 15 
cents. 10 cents for 10 or more. 

The Bretton Woods Agreement—And Why It is Necessary. New York, 
Citizens Conference on International Union. 1944. Price 25 cents. 

Korea lw The Postwar World. By A. J. Grajdanzev. Washington, The 
Korean Commission, 1944. 

A Durable Peace In Europe. By William Henry Chamberlin. New 
York Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, 1944. 

Price 20 cents. 
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Commodity Exchanges After The War. By Ody H. Lamborn. New 
York, National Association of Commodity Exchanges and Allied 
Trades. 1944. 

Beyond “National Self-Determination.” By Morris D. Waldman. New 
York, Contemporary Jewish Record, American Jewish Committee. 
1944. 

The United Nations and Non-Self Governing Peoples. A Plan for Trus- 
teeship. Commission To Study The Organization of Peace. New 
York. 


DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


By A. Curtis WiLcus 


1. BACKGROUNDS 
THe Aztec anD Maya Paper-Makers. By Victor Wolfgang von Hagen. 
(New York: J. J. Augustin Publishers, 1944. Pp. viii, 120. 39 
Plates. Maps. $6.00). 
A first history of early American paper making; with notes, a good 
bibliography and index, and excellently illustrated. 


Americo Vespucci. Pilot Major. By Frederick J. Pohl (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. xii, 249. Illus., Maps. $3.00). 
The scholarly and lively story of Vespucci and his two supposedly 

authentic voyages to America; with an examination of other alleged 

Vespucci data; with appendices, notes, an extensive bibliography, and 

a good index. 


Menor oF Do. pe EscALANTE FONTANEDA RESPECTING FLORA. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish with notes by Buckingham Smith. Edited 
by David O. True. (Miami: University of Miami, 1944. Pp. 77, 
Map). 

A careful reappraisal and an amended edition of Fontaneda’s work, 
originally written in Spain about 1575; with text in both Spanish and 
English and with full notes; printed in a limited edition of five hundred 
copies. 


THE Rise oF FERNANDO Cortez. By Henry R. Wagner. (Berkeley: 

The Cortés Society, 1944. Pp. xxxvi, 564. IIlus., Maps). 

A limited printing of Volume number three in the new series of the 
Cortés Society entitled, Documents and Narratives concerning the Dis- 
covery and Conquest of Latin America, dealing in not too popular a 
fashion with the life and character of Cortés, based upon contemporary 
accounts as well as recent sketches, placing Cortés in the proper perspec- 
tive, and “stripping him of many of the ornaments with which he has 
been loaded by uncritical admirers”; illustrated with photographs and 
contemporary —_ and prints. This volume is to be followed by one 


entitled, “The Fall of Fernando Cortéz.” 
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Il. NATIONAL PERIOD 


A GUIDE TO THE Law AND LEGAL LITERATURE OF CUBA, THE DoMINICAN 
REPuBLIc, AND Haiti. By Crawford M. Bishop and Anyda Mar- 
chant. Washington: Library of Congress, 1944. Pp. x, 276, $1.75). 
The third volume in the Guide Series issued by the Law Library; 

fully documented. 


How Asout Mexico? By Elizabeth Parks Bright. (Boston: Chapman 
& Grimes, Inc., 1944. Pp. 212. $2.50). 
Another American tourist’s account of a visit to Mexico, written in 
an informal chatty manner. 


LITERATURE: A SERIES OF ANTHOLOGIES. HERITAGE OF AMERICAN Lit- 
ERATURE. By E. A. Cross, Grace A. Benscoster, and William A. 
Meacham. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. xvi, 
750 . Illus., Map. $2.60). 

An invaluable anthology text for secondary schools dealing with 
nineteenth and twentieth century literature, as well as a history of 
American Literature from*colonial days to the present. It has a sec- 
tion or “Our Fellow Americans,” including Latin American writers in 
prose and poetry. 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. An appraisal and a forecast By Hubert 
Herring. Claremont: Claremont Colleges, 1944. Pp. x, 84. $2.00). 
Two lectures given at the Fifth Annual Lecture Series sponsored by 

Claremont Colleges dealing with contemporary Latin American affairs. 


SouTHERN Sky Traits. By Norman Holland. (Montreal: Gazette 
Printing Co., 1944. Pp. 141. IIlus., Map. $3.00). 
A well printed and well illustrated eye-witness account of an air tour 
of Latin America by a Canadian business man; dedicated to the Shrin- 
ers’ Hospital for crippled children in Montreal. 


Reicious Liperty iN Latin America. By George P. Howard. (Phila- 
delphia: The Westminister Press. 1944. Pp. xxii, 170. $2.00). 
An answer to John White’s Good Neighbor Hurdle, to show that 

Protestant missions and missionaries are not resented in Latin America; 

by a Protestant minister born in Argentina. 


To THE SoutH. By Kurt Severin, in collaboration with Lenore Sorisby. 
(New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 1944. Pp. viii, 244. Illus. 
$3.00) . 

Mature and interesting observations and experiences based on fif- 
teen years of travel throughout Latin America; with twenty-five photo- 
graphs. 


ill. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THe ProBLeM oF INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZATION. By M. Margaret 
Ball. (Stanford University: Stanford University Press. 1944. Pp. 
viii, 117, $2.00). 


A well documented discussion of the evolution of Pan American or- 
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ganization, with an indication of possible future developments; some- 
what confused in the presentation of certain topics. 


Latin AMERICA IN THE FuTURE WorLD. Prepared for The National 

Planning Association, by George Soule, David Efron, and Norman 

T. Ness. (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Pp. xiv, 372. 

Charts, Tables. $3.50). 

A dynamic report based on widely canvassed Latin American opin- 
ion concerning how Latin American life will fit into the post war world; 
based on the idea of the Atlantic Charter, and upon the specific ideal of 
freedom from want; with thirteen charts and twenty-six tables. 


BRITAIN AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF LATIN AMERICA, 1812-1830. By 
C. K. Webster. (Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. 79. 
Four Shillings) . 

A reprint of the introduction to a two volume work of the same 

title published in 1938. 


IV. ADULT FICTION 


LitTLe Star OF Mexico. By Hazel Hope. (Boston: Bruce Humphries 
Inc., 1944. Pp. 258. $2.50). 
A novel about a young woman concerned with love, intrigue and 
rebellion in the midst of Mexican political friction. 


By Breap Aone. By Betty de Sherbinin. (New York: William Mor- 
row and Co., 1945. Pp. iv., 250. $2.50). 
A novel of love and intrigue, passionate idealism, and cruel disil- 
lusionment in present-day Buenos Aires, with colorful portrayals of the 
human actors. 


V. CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Our Neicupors. Creative play book: to cut—to sew—to stuff. By 
Elene Eleska. (New York: privately printed, 1944. Pp. 12. Illus., 
Maps. $2.75). 

A creative play book showing costumes, hand-printed on cotton in 
fast colors, of twelve Indian girls and women from Alaska, Canada, 
United States, Mexico, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil; 
ready to cut out and stuff, with instructions for sewing. 


Younc NEIGHBORs IN SoutH AMERICA. By Irving Robert Melbo, Mad- 
aline Miebema, and Stella May Carlson. Illustrated by Zhenya Gay. 
(New York: Silver Burdett and Co., 1944. Pp. 400. Illus., Map. 
$1.60). 

Sketches of childhood life in each of the South American countries 
for intermediate grade children; excellently illustrated. 


Vi. SPANISH, AND PORTUGUESE GRAMMARS, 
READERS, ETC. 
Estas AMEricas... By Mary Weld Coates. (New York: Harper & Bros., 


1944. Pp. xxii, 374. IIllus., Maps. $2.00). 
A second year high school Spanish reader dealing with Latin Amer- 
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ican civilization and biography; profusely illustrated with photographs 

and maps. 

EspaNou Para Los NiXos. By Miguel Gabriel. (New York: Frederick 
Unger Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. 96. Illus. $1.50). 

Basic Spanish words, grammar, and conversation taught by means of 
amusing pictures and entertaining stories. 

TALes From SpANIsH AMERICA. Edited by Raymond L. Grismer and 
Nicholson B. Adams. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1944. 
Pp. viii, 179. $1.75). 

Fourteen stories by Latin American writers, assembled as a Spanish 
reader; with brief biographical sketches of each author, and a full 
vocabulary. 

PoRTUGUESE GRAMMAR. By E. D. Hills, J. D. M. Ford, and J. de S. 
Coutinho. Revised by L. G. Moffatt. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1944. Pp. x, 352. Illus., Map. $2.52). 

A detailed grammar in forty-nine chapters stressing Brazilian usage; 
well illustrated. 

Lector HISPANOAMERICANO. By Arturo Torres-Rioseco and Luis Mon- 
guid. (Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1944. Pp. x, 158. Illus. $1.40). 
A beginning Spanish reader about the peoples and countries of 

Latin America; with exercises and vocabulary, well illustrated. 


SPEAKING SPANISH. A conversational guide by Carl A. Tyre and Anne- 
marie B. Tyre. (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1944. Pp. xii. 
217. Illus., Maps. $1.75). 

A practical text book of composition and conversation for interme- 
diate and advanced students; with subject matter on Latin America. 


Vil. MISCELLANEOUS 
THE Foikways or Brazit. A bibliography. Compiled by Rex Gor- 
ham. Edited by Karl Brown. (New York: The New York Public 
Library. 1944. Pp. 67). 
An excellent annotated bibliography in an interesting field; with a 
glossary and index. 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SPANISH, 1484-1943. A bibliography. 
By Remigio Ugo Pane. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 
1944. Pp. vi, 218. $2.50). 
A reference list of 2682 translations of Peninsular Spanish literature 
and history made into English since 1484;; arranged alphabetically by 
authors; with an index of translators. 





Representative government—judging especially from the experience 
of England and from the record of our own country—will continue as 
the difficult but inevitable course in time of peace for any effective 
political balance and contro! among intelligent peoples. 

ArtHur D. CALi 
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Notes 


Unitep NaATIons MEETING IN APRIL 


A full-scale United Nations meeting is scheduled to be held in San 
Francisco, starting April 25 to prepare the charter for a permanent 
organization of the world. This was announced in the communiqué 
from the Crimean Conference of the “Big Three.” 


AMERICAN DELEGATES TO SAN FRANCISCO, APRIL 25 


The delegation will include Cordell Hull, former Secretary of State, 
who will serve as its senior advisor; four members of Congress and 
two civilians. These are Senator Tom Connally, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Senator Vandenberg, pleader for an im- 
mediate agreement by the Allies; Representative Sol Bloom, chairman 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs; Representative Charles A. 
Eaton, ranking minority membex of the House Committee; former Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, Commander Harold Stassen, and Dean Virginia 
Gildersleeve of Barnard College. 


LEAGUE OF Nations TO UNITED NATIONS 


The first instance of formal transfer of any services of the League 
was announced in January when, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
League of Nations, its Health Research unit was transferred to the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 


Wor.p Foop Bopy 

A permanent world food and agriculture organization seems to be 
in the making. Since the conference on that subject held at Hot Springs 
in the summer of 1943 an interim commission has been preparing plans, 
aided by scientists and economists. This Commission has drafted a first 
report and a constitution which have been sent to the governments. As 
soon as twenty nations have accepted the Constitution FAO can be set 
up. By the first of January, 1945, 16 countries had begun procedures 
for acceptance. 


SAVING THE CHILDREN 

During the past year contributions of $1,915,309 were received by 
the Save the Children Federation with headquarters in New York City. 
From this and later funds many underprivileged children in South and 
South-west states have already been aided; also child victims of the war 
abroad. Groups of women in the Federation have sent through the 
Swedish branch hundreds of “kits for Europe’s children” including 
much clothing. 
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Toit oF War-Deatus, 1944 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance has reported that a careful study 
shows that military death losses in 1944 amounted to more than 2,130,- 
000. The Axis death loss was set at 1,150,000 to 880,000 for the Allies 
during that one year. 


Free News For ITALY 

A new Italian corporative News Agency, called Ansa, was inaugu- 
rated in Rome in mid-January. As a result Italy will enjoy her first 
free interchange of news in more than twenty years. 


A MILLION TEXT-BOOKS FOR ITALY 

The Allied Commission in Italy has printed 1,000,000 textbooks for 
a re-education campaign to remove Fascist doctrines from the minds of 
Italian children. 


FRANCE IN THE UnitTED NATIONS 

On January 1 the Ambassador of the Provisional Government of 
France to the United States, M. Henri Bonnet, signed the United Na- 
tions Declarations for his government. This act raised the member- 
ship in the United Nations to 36. Since that date six Latin American 
states, Ecuador, Chile, Venezuela, Guatemala, Peru and Paraguay, have 
subscribed to the United Nations Declaration. bringing the number to 
42. 


SHIPs FOR MODERN VIKINGS 

The exiled Norwegian Government is preparing a comprehensive 
plan of rehabilitation for Norway. Chief item is the rebuilding of her 
vast merchant fleet. That fleet was once the fourth largest in the world, 
the bulwark of the nation’s economy and an important, if little-heralded, 
factor in the battle of the Atlantic. About 2,000,000 gross tons of Nor- 
wegian shipping have gone to the bottom in the Allies’ cause. Roughly 
the same amount is still carrying war materials for the Allies. A sea- 
faring nation, Norway lives on what her merchant fleet earns and the 
food it brings home. 


New Russian PATRIARCH 

Acting Patriarch Alexei, Metropolitan of Leningrad, has been unani- 
mously elected Patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church to succeed 
the late Patriarch Sergei who died in May, 1944. Patriarch Alexei is 
the oldest Bishop in the Russian church and is the Thirteenth Russian 
Patriarch. a eS 


A1r-TRANSPORT ARRANGEMENTS BETWEEN NATIONS 

Following up the Final Act of the International Civil Aviation Con- 
ference at Chicago last December the United States now has reciprocal 
air agreements with several governments including Denmark, Sweden, 
Netherlands, Spain, Portugal, Guatemala, Norway, Iceland and Ireland. 
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Marcu Is Rep Cross MontH 


President Roosevelt issued a proclamation in February, designating 
the month of March as Red Cross month. In it people are asked to 
dedicate services and money generously to this Organization of Mercy. 


BEIRUT STUDENTS CooPERATE 
An association called the Students Consumers’ Cooperatives has 
been established by the Junior College at Beirut. Its announced pur- 
pose is to educate members in the principles of consumer cooperation, 
provide “co-op” leadership for further development of cooperation in 
Syria and Lebanon and to help the students to save money. 
y P : 


TECHNICAL EpucaTION IN TURKEY 

Two former principals of English technical colleges are acting as 
advisers to the Turkish Ministry of Education and the number is to be 
increased. Turkish technical education is under a special Under-Secre- 
tary of State in the Ministry and is organized entirely separately from 
the universities. Plans have been drawn up for remarkable develop- 
ment and expansion in that field of education. 


Wor.p EpucaTion SERVICE 

The World Education Service Council has recently been organized 
to bring into close cooperation the schools, the students and the teachers 
of the United Nations to help rebuild education in the devastated coun- 
tries, as its first emergency responsibility, and by so doing aid in build- 
ing friendship and understanding in the on-coming school generation of 
the world as the soundest basis of permanent peace. Dr. Reinhold 
Schairer is Executive Director of the new Council, which is located at 


2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


AMERICAN LECTURER IN UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA 

Merle Curti, Professor of History at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed first visiting professor of American culture to the Uni- 
versities of India on the Watumull Foundation. Dr. Curti received the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1943 for his book, The Growth of American Thought. 
After lecturing in the University of Calcutta he will visit eighteen other 
universities under the supervision of the Inter-University Board of 


India at Hyderabad. 


New GoverRNor-GENERAL OF AUSTRALIA 

The Duke of Gloucester, brother of King George of England has 
been inaugurated Governor-General of Australia. This move is likely 
to strengthen Britain’s postwar position in Pacific areas. 


Too LitTLe INSTRUCTION ON THE Far East 

The Department of State, Far Eastern Division, says that less than 
two per cent of American school text-books in social studies for second- 
ary schools deal with the Far East. Yet more than a quarter of all 
the people in the world live in China and Japan. 
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“TLEND LEASE OF AMERICAN BRAINS” 


This is what newspaper men in China call the important service of 
some twenty-five American specialists who have, on request of China, 
assisted that government since 1942. Among the lines of work are 
animal breeding, making of better carts and harness, and setting up of 
a vaccine-control laboratory for prevention of disease. 


EXCHANGE OF LITERATURE WITH CHINA 


Last year the Department of State arranged for about a hundred 
articles written in China to be translated into English and sent to the 
United States where more than half have already been published in 
outstanding American journals. 


“DISPLACED PERSONS” 


UNRRA’s program for displaced persons in liberated areas will be 
handled much the same as other welfare work. On the downfall of the 
German government, however, it is planned to issue a so-called “stand- 
still” order under the services of the Army command—radio, leaflets, 
loud-speakers and word of mouth. Then such persons, if they remain 
where they are, can be raeched by designated workers and helped to 
return to their homes. 


LaTIN AMERICAN ASSISTANCE TO UNRRA 


Dr. Santos, Deputy Director-General of UNRRA and a small group 
have lately visited 19 Latin American governments in South America, 
to discuss the respective contributions of each state to the work of the 
Relief Administration. Supplies, money and personnel have been gladly 
offered by all the states. 


CiT1zENSHIP Courses TO OFFSET MILITARY TRAINING 


President Bowman of Johns Hopkins University said in his recent 
annual report that whatever the need and advantages of military training 
it cannot be substituted for general education. “Citizenship,” he said, 
“implies an understanding of America and of one’s duty to it. That is 
a job for which a dozen disciplines and professions are responsible. It 
is not a job for a military staff only.” 


EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATIONAL LIVING 


Groups are still being formed to go to Mexico this summer, live for 
a few weeks in Mexican families and learn of the country. Write Dr. 
Donald B. Watt, Experiment in International Living, Putney, Vt., for 
information. 





The Sum of the Matter 


After the heart is cultivated then the body will become regulated; 
after the body becomes regulated there will be order in the family; after 
the family becomes orderly the country will become governed; after the 
country becomes governed there will be peace under the heavens. 


—From “The Great Learning,” by Confucius. 




















